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For the Companion. 
UNCLE JACK. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

“What young bears most boys are!’ said my 
Uncle Jack, watching his oldest hope pushing 
his sister in the swing so vigorously that she al- 
most fell out, and then pulling one side of the 
rope at a time, making her fairly dizzy with 
swaying from side to side, while she alternately 
screamed and entreated. 

“Just about the same, all of them,”’ Uncle 
Jack went on. “Talk about boyish chivalry, I 
never found it, especially toward a boy’s own 
kith and kin. There may be some Highland 
Marys with juvenile adorers, but nine times 
out of ten a boy would rather frighten a girl 
than kiss her. My John, here, ’sjust a specimen. 
Come here, sir,” raising his voice. “Do you 
want to hear a story about the days when I was 
just such another cub as yourself ?” 

This suggestion brought John and his sister 
both in from the swing. When Uncle Jack be- 
gan to “spin a yarn,” as he often called it, all 
the family were sure to want to be present at 
its unravelling. 

“You see,” he began, “my sister Nelly wasn’t 
my sister at all; but it was all the same, as far 
asmy feeling for her went. When I was only 
three years old my mother’s best friend died, 
and left Nelly, a little, wailing, two-months-old 
baby, to my mother’s care. Her father had been 
killed before she was born, in a railroad acci- 
dent, so there was no one but my mother to see 
t) her; and she brought the little thing home 
and adopted her, thankfully enough, for though 
she had four good stout boys, of whom I was the 
youngest, there was never a girl in the family 
till Nelly came. 

“We all loved her, as she grew older. She 
was a pretty little blossom as you would want 
to see, with her eyes as blue as the violets on a 
south slope in May, and her hair like yellow gold 
spun into glittering threads. She had a funny 
little rose-bud of 2 mouth, too, and the daintiest 
little figure—well-made all through, and no mis- 
take about it. 

“[ think I loved her, if any thing, better than 
the rest did, considering that she was nearer my 
age, and so we were more continually together; 
but, bless you, there wasn’t any chivalry in it. 
Itdidn’t keep me from painting her doll’s face 
black, or hiding its shoes, or from listening 
when she was talking with her girl cronies, and 
then bursting out among them, and yelling their 
choicest secret to the four winds. 

“IT would have knocked any boy down, from 
the time [ was big enough to use my fists, who 
had said a saucy word to Nelly; but I said plen- 
tyofthem, myself. I believe I liked to tease her 
for the sake of hearing her beg me not to; just 
as l've seen you tease your sister a hundred 
times, Master John. . 

“You would think she would have hated 
ne; but that’s one curious thing about girls 
and women, they don’t always hate where you 
would naturally expect them to; and Nelly 
cared a good deal more about me than I de- 
erved. She seemed to be proud of me, because 
Iwas a great strong, roystering fellow, and she 
“wig bore malice for any of the’ tricks I served 
ner, 

“IT have wondered many a time since how I 
could have had the heart to torment her, for she 
uever once tried to revenge herself on me, nor 
can I recollect her ever being angry with me. 
When I got myself into disgrace with parents or 
teachers, it was always her gentle voice which 
pleaded for me, and hard enough folks found it 
‘0 say no to her, whether it was the violet eyes 
and spun gold hair, or a little winning, coaxing 
Way she had. 

“When I was fourteen and Nelly was eleven 
we went one day to a huckleberry picnic. We 
had great fun all the afternoon, and stayed a 
seed deal later than we meant to, so that it was 
dmost dark when we started to go home. We 
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distance our way lay with the rest of the compa- 
ny. I had got well stirred up by the general 
merriment, and wasn’t half satisfied with the 
frolic ending there. 

“Nelly, I remembered afterwards, was very 
quiet, and seemed tired. She was a delicate lit- 
tle thing, any way, and got worn out with Ja- 
tigue or excitement a good deal sooner than 
most of her mates. Finally our road turned off 
away from the rest, and led through a long pine 
wood. As we went on under the thick trees it 
grew darker and darker, and Nelly cuddled up 
closer to my side. 

“You'd have thought that at fourteen I was 
old enough for chivalry, and that sort of thing, 
ifI was ever going to be; but not a bit of it—I 
was just a great, strong, rollicking, boy, with 
some heart, to be sure, but liking Tun better 
than any thing, and headstrong and inconsider- 
ate to an extent which I am ashamed to remem- 
ber. Full still of unexhausted animal spirits, 
and as I said, not half satisfied with the frolic I 
had had, I began, in default of other amuse- 
ment, to tease Nelly. 

“T told her a ghastly story or two, and then I 
would rush away from her among the thick 
trees, as if in pursuit of something, and come 
back again to her side, in a few minutes. I 
wanted her to scream after me, but she didn’t. 
She was so still that I actually thought she 
didn’t care; and after awhile I grew vexed be- 
cause I couldn’t vex her, and make her implore 
me to stay with her, and confess her dependence 
upon me. 

“At last, when we were about a third of a 
mile from home, a path led through the woods, 
branching off from the main path on which we 
were, to the farm where my greatest crony lived. 
I thought of something I wanted to say to him. 
Here was a chance to tease Nelly well—let her 
see whether she was just as comfortable without 
me as with me. 

“You look at me as if you didn’t believe I 
could have been such a brute; but I was, and 
what is more, I did not at all realize at the time 
that I was doing any harm. That Nelly would 
have a little scare, and hurry home somewhat 
faster than usual, was the most I apprehended; 
so I said, with a sort of boyish swagger,— 

“Tt just occugs to me that there is something 
I want to say to Hal Somers, and we are so near 
home now that you won’t be afraid, so I'll just 
branch off there. Tell mother I had supper 
enough at the picnic, and she needn’t wait for 
me.’ 

“It was too dark to look at Nelly, or perhaps 
her white face, sad and frightened as I know it 
must have been, would have turned me from my 
purpose. She did not speak one word, and I 





tad two miles to walk, and the first half of the 


struck off at a tearing pace through the woods. 
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“By the time I had reached Hal Somers’ place 
I began to get sobered down a little, and to feel 
somewhat uncomfortable about what I had- 
done. I had to wait a few minutes before I 
could see him, but I did my errand briefly, and 
it was not more than an hour after I had left 
MeHy before I, myself, was at home. I found 
mother in the porch, looking out anxiously. 

“Pm so glad you’ve come, children,’ she 
cried, when she heard my footsteps, and then, 
as I drew nearer, ‘Why, Jack, where is Nelly?” 

“ ‘Here, I suppose,” I answered, trying to face 
the music boldly. ‘I left her about an hour ago 
in the woods, where the path branches off to go 
to Hal Somers’, and she had nothing to do but 
to come straight home.’ 

***¥You left Nelly in the woods, an hour ago!’ 
my mother cried, in a tone which made my heart 
stand still, and then turn over with a great leap. 
And then she sprang by me like some wild crea- 
ture, and called through the darkness to my fa- 
ther to come with his lantern, quick, quick, for 
Nelly had been alone in the dark woods for an 
hour. 

“Instantly, as it seemed to me, my father and 
my oldest brother were following mother along 
the woodland path, and I stole after them, feeling 
like a second Cain. It was but a very few min- 
utes before wecame up to Nelly, for there she was, 
just where I left her. She had sunk to the 
ground, and was half sitting there, her back 
leaning against a tree beside the path. The 
light from the lantern flashed on her face, a face 
white and set as death, but with the wide-open 
eyes glaring fearfully into the dark beyond. 

“Itwas my mother who touched her first; and 
felt to see whether her heart had stopped beat- 
ing. 

“Ts she dead?’ my father asked, huskily. 

“‘T don’t know. It seems to me I can feel the 
very faintest throb, but I cannot tell until we 
get her home. If she isn’t dead,I am afraid 
she is worse—frightened out of her senses, for- 
ever.’ 

“Then father and William made preparations 
to carry her. Lasked, timidly, if I could help. I 
think none of them had noticed before that I 
was there. 5 

“*You!’ my father said, with such concen- 
trated scorn and wrath in his voice as I cannot 
describe; and then mother said, more mildly, 
but so sadly it was worse than any anger,— 

““*No, I trusted her to you once. I supposed 
you loved her.’ 

“So saw them move off, carrying her between 
them, and I followed after like an outcast, until 
it occurred to me that, at least, I could call a 
physician. So I flew by them like the wind, and 
off on the road to town. By some singular good 


dence and never fortune, before [had gone forty 
rods I met Dr. Greene, who was coming in our 
direction to visit a patient. So 1 had him with 
me on the door-stone when they brought Nelly 
in. 

“T did not dare to go into the room where they 
carried her; but I waited outside in an agony 
which punished me already for my sin. At last 
my mother had pity on me and looked out. 
“She is not dead, Jack,’ she said, ‘but she is 
still insensible, and until she is restored to con- 
sciousness there is no telling what the result will 
be.’ 

“Then an awful terror came over me, whieh I 
cannot put into words. What if she died, or 
what if she never had her reason again? Who 
in that house would ever bear to look at me? 
When Cain had murdered his brother he had to 
go forth alone—what was left for me, another 
Cain, but to go also alone into the world? 

“We lived nine miles away from a seaport 
town from which whaling vessels were continu- 
ally starting, and it came into my mind that I 
might ship on board one-for a three years’ 
cruise; and, by the time it was over, the folks at 
home might have learned to forgive me for be- 
ing in the world. So off through the night I 
hurried. 

“How strangely our ways seem made ready 
for us, often, in the great moments, big with 
fate, of our lives! I found a whaler which was 
to sail in the early morning, a ¢aptain disap- 
pointed in one of his green hands, whose place I 
could have, and before I had been half an hour 
in the town ‘my banrain was made, I had been 
fitted out with necessaries, and I went into a 
tavern to write a note to my mother. 

~“A strange, incoherent note it was; butit told 
her where I was gone and why, and begged her, 
whatever came, to forgive her boy, who loved 
her, and who micht never see her again. 

“Never mind about the long, long days, and 
weeks, and months which followed—the empty 
hours, of solemn nights and gusty days, during 
which I was face to face with my own.soul. 

“Of course before a week iad gone by I was 
sorry enough for the rash step I had taken. It 
seemed to me I could not live for three years 
and not know what had become of Nelly. I 
would ‘have gone barefoot to the ends of the 
earth to find out about her, but I could not walk 
the sea. [was growing so wild with grief and 
anxiety that I sometimes think I should have 
walked overboard some nicht, and so ended all 
my pain for this world, if Providence had not 
raised me up a friend in my need. Only a com- 
mon sailor, and a man-whose strange history I 
never knew—but a gentleman and a scholar, in 
whose locker were Milton, and Shakespeare, and 
Don Quixotte. 

“T had studied pretty well at school; and was 
rather forward than otherwise, for a boy of four- 
teen; and [ have sometimes thought no course of 
study in any school would have been so much 
to me as was the entire Absence of frivolous and 
worthless literature, and the constant compan- 
ionship of these great minds. Besides these, I 
read daily in my pocket Testament; and I owed 
a great deal also to the instructions and expla- 
nations of the friend who was, as it has always 
seemed to me, God’s especial gift to my needs. 

“Our voyage appeared destined, at first, to be 
a highly successful one; but just as we were 
nearly ready to return, we encountered a storm 
which strewed the sea with wrecks. We saw our 
vessel go down, but we were fortunate enough 
to escape in our boats; my friend and I, and 
two or three more, were with the second mate in 
his boat, and we were soon separated from the 
others, We made land on a fruitful island, peo 
pled by savages who were not unfriendly, but it 
was many months before, at last, we got away 
in an East Indiaman, and while we were on the 
island my friend had died suddenly, leaving un- 
told the story of his life. 

“I will not enter into the particulars of my re- 
turn home—how from port to port and ship to 
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years of absence, I sighted the well-known land- 
marks of the old town from whence I had em- 
barked. 

“How familiar it all looked to me! I knew 
every ficld through which the homeward road 
led, and I walked the nine miles between the 
town and my father’s farm in the night, as I had 
done before. It was three o’clock of a Septem- 
ber morning when I reached the old place, and 
I had nearly two hours to wait before there were 
any signs of life about it. For now, after all 
these years, I had not the courage to summon 
them from their rest. How I passed those wait- 
ing hours, divided betwixt hope and fear, you 
can guess. I lived over in them all the tortur- 
ing anxieties of the last five years. Was Nelly 
dead or alive? Should I ever see my mother 
again? What had changed, while the old house 
among the trees had stood so still? 

“At last I heard a sound. A door opened, 
and my mother, who of old always used to be 
the first to move, looked out. Her hair was 
white, and her thin cheeks were pale; but I 
knew the kind eyes that looked forth to meet the 
morning, and should have known them despite 
any amount of change. I sprang forward to 
greet her. 

“ «Mother,’ I said. She knew my voice and 
turned toward me, trembling. 

“OQ, Jack, Jack! I thought you were dead 
long ago. O my boy, my own boy!’ 

“‘And her arms were round my neck, her ten- 
der lips were kissing me; and so she drew me 
in, into peace, shelter, home. 

“ ‘And Nelly?’ [ asked, half afraid to call the 
name. 

“ ‘Nelly is well. O, if you had but waited to 
see. She was ill for awhile, but no serious harm 
came to her; and, instead, it was my own boy 
who went away to break my heart.’ 

“ ¢And has come back to heal it,’ I cried, grow- 
ing bold and merry with my relief and joy. 

“By this time the rest heard ug, and came to 
the scene—father, brothers, and last of all, Nel- 
ly, such a beautiful Nelly of sweet sixteen, ten 
times fairer and brighter than my brightest 
memories of her, and all ready to forgive me, 
and make much of me. 

“Then was when the chivalry began. Then 
I was ready enough to fetch and carry for Miss 
Nelly of the violet eyes and the spun-gold hair.” 

“O,” said John, laughing, “then when a fel- 
low is nineteen he can be chivalrous to his own 
sister?” 

“Very likely he can,” Uncle Jack answered, 
but my experience doesn’t prove it; for I be- 
gan to be glad, very soon indeed, that Nelly was 
only my adopted sister, after all. It was a good 
while before I, got my courage up to ask her 
whether she would trust herself to me on the 
long home stretch through life. Be sure that I 
promised her, if she would, that I’d never leave 

her in any,dark places.” 

“And what did she say ?” 

“QO, I mustn’t tell her secrets. Go and ask 
her. There she comes, with her first grandchild 
in her arms. Her hair isn’t spun-gold now, she 
says, but it looks to me just as it used to look; 
and I know her eyes are blue violets; and though 
I call her ‘mother,’ with the rest of you, when 
you are all round, there is never a night that I 
don’t say to her, before she goes to sleep, ‘God 
bless you, Nelly!’ ” 

——_+oe——_—_—— 
PILLOWS OF STONE. 

“Rock” and “stone” do not suggest such rug- 
ged and cheerless ideas in the East as they do 
here. “The shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land’’ to an Oriental mind conveys an idea of 
exceeding comfort, refreshment and safety. The 
sense and thought of coolness connected with a 
rock or stone by the Eastern people is implied in 
nearly all their descriptions. Rev. Dr. 8S. C. 
Robinson, in one of his fecent letters from the 
East to the Christian Union, says: 

“A word may be said about the hardship of 
stone pillows, and about this eastern habit of 
sleeping. The climate throughout all Southern 
Palestine is not only warm, but sunshine tends 
peculiarly and excessively to sun-stroke. It 
drives to drowsiness almost irresistibly. When- 
ever one of the natives has an hour of waiting, 
he invariably sleeps, as the readiest method of 
disposing of his time. In the parable, those un- 
fortunate virgins may seem exceedingly com- 
monplace, who fell asleep when a wedding was 
on the way. Iadmit they were foolish to sleep 
even until the ery was heard, ‘Behold, the bride- 
groom cometh.’ But they did just what most 
people do when kept under pressure in these re- 
gions. 

“Then, as for conveniences, you are to re- 
member that a stone has these two advantages : 
itis generally cool, and itis free from vermin, 

and furthermore, it is almost the only thing for 


No stock of old trees, no fallen trunks remain 
in this country; these, and such things, are gath- 
ered at once for firewood. There are no hillocks 
or green grass. And when you recall the sort 
of head covering to be worn by all who desire to 
avoid dizziness and danger, that is to say, either 
a turban or the folds of a thick band of muslin 
around the temples, you will perceive that even 
in the historic instance of Bethel, Joseph did not 
have so terribly hard a time of it as would at 
first sight appear. His pillow was on his head, 
and a cool fragment of rock made him no mean 
bolster.” 








DON’T TELL IT. 


Your neighbor’s name, 
Or your friend’s fair fame, 
And what befell it, 
In deed or word, 
You may have heard, 
Yet pray don’t tell it! 


If kept within, 
This rumored sin 
May prove a bubble; 
If told again, 
Like thriving grain, 
’Twill soon grow double! 


Instead of p: ace, 
If strife increase, 
Then try and quell it; 
Think what you will, 
Of good or ill, 
But pray don’t tell it. 
——_—_+o>—____—- 
For the Companion. 
AFTER NEW YEAR’S. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

You must know we are not rich in this world’s 
goods. Father keeps a small grocery, and moth- 
er and I keep house. It is a very small house, 
painted red—but not an offensive red at all— 
prettily relieved by the greenest of green win- 
dow-blinds. Father has been trying for years 
to buy it; the greatest ambition of his heart, 
next to seeing me a good scholar, being to own 
a house. 

The store juts out on the corner; stands all by 
itself, though there is a communicating door 
from the house. 

Mother is not very strong, but she is always 
busy. Did ever you know mother hands that 
were not busy? Just as surely as heart and 
smiles are full of sweetness, the hands are full 
of work. She and I are just like two sisters. 
Granny Winslow, who comes here sometimes, 
says it does her old heart good to hear us lauzh 
and chat together. Poor old dame, she drove 
her only child from her side for every trifling 
misdemeanor, never sparing the rod, and the 
consequence is, that the girl, glad to get away 
from home, has gone to a distant city, and 
works ina factory, happier there than by her 
mother’s side. The love has been chilled out of 
her, mother says. 

But I was going to tell you of our New Year’s 
presents. 

I happen to know May Golding. She is the 
doctor’s daughter, and just a year younger than 
I am. We have taken a great fancy to each 
other! Fancy? Indeed, I think it is real love; 
at least I know it is on my side, and I hope it is 
on hers. 

Two or three weeks before the holidays, May 
confided to me her little secrets. As we walked 
along the village street, she took me to the shop 
windows. The first was a jeweller’s, and she 
directed my attention to a ruby velvet case, in 
which laid a gold thimble. It was the loveliest 
gold thimble I ever saw in my life! Little tiny 
leaves and flowers were wrought round the rim, 
and under that the fine metal shone like flakes 
of sunlight. 

“That is for mamma,” she said. ‘Not long 
ago my Uncle George gave me ten dollars, and 
I have been saving up every centI could get 
since. Don't you think she will be pleased?” 

Of course I thought so, but I fear there was 
an ugly feeling in my heart; it might be called 
envy. I struggled against it, though, but when 
she took me to the next shop, and displayed 
another prospective gift,—a lace collar, of exqui- 
site design,—I quite broke down, and the collars, 
and fans, and parasols danced about in all di- 
rections, through the trembling mist in my poor 
foolish eyes. 

“Mamma has often spoken of that set,’’ said 
May, in an ecstasy of delight, “and she little 
thinks that she will getit, I1know. Then I have 
worked such lovely slippers for papa, and a lit- 
tle red pincushion for his vest pocket, and a 
watch-case, and, why!””—she turned suddenly 
upon me—“Sady Ingals, you are crying.” 


a little quavering laugh! 


“It’s just for silliness,” said I, almost sobbing, 





elevating one’s head, which can easily be found. 


“Nonsense! ’ I said, but with such a ghost of 


“But you are! There’s a tear escaped jail, 


and is running straight down your nose. Why,| spent fifty dollars, and I fancy I spent them 
dear me! What can it be for?” well. I know there was one good piece of white 


“and envy, and every other bad feeling that I 


The fact is, I was thinking how I wished Lcould 
make my dear mother a fine present; just one 
fine one, that would cost something. But we 
are not able. Your father is a rich man; mine 
is 4 poor one.”’ 

May was silent for a moment. 

“Your mother is a sweet little mother,” she 
said, at last, ‘and ought to have one of the pret- 
tiest presents that can be thought of. O dear! 
if you only had a rich uncle!” 

“T have arich uncle,” said ', “but what good 
does he do me? He lives hundreds of miles 
away, and never, or very seldom, writes to us, 
or, I suppose, thinks of us.” 

“And do you never write to him?” 

“No, indeed. I don’t believe he thinks there’s 
a poor Sarah Ingals in existence,” I replied—her 
suggestion awakening new thoughts and impuls- 
es. “If we were rich, I suppose he would re- 
member me at holiday times.” 

“But my dear child,” exclaimed May, with 
the air of forty and the wisdom of fourteen, “‘you 
can’t expect him to remember you if you don’t 
take any pains to get remembered. Now if I 
were you, I’d sit down and tell him just how it 
is, and how much you want to make your dear 
mother—his own sister, mind—at least one pret- 
ty present. I shouldn’t wonder if he sent you 
five or ten dollars.” 

“May Golding, I wouldn’t do it for the world!” 
I cried, indignantly. ‘‘What! do you suppose 
I’d cringe to a rich man and ask him a favor? 
He ought to remember us of his own accord.” 
“But he don’t,” said May, sententiously, “‘and 
I’d make him,” she added, pressing her pretty 
little lips together. ‘‘Why, it seems so funny! 
My Uncle George writes to me every month, and 
I’m always sure of a splendid present at the hol- 
iday time. But haven’t you got any thing to 
give?” 

“Only some miserable little tidies,” said I, 
choking again, ‘and a few other insignificant 
thingse But then,” I added, with a little ting- 
ling of pleasure, “mother will value them just 
as much as she would finer gifts, only Ido so 
want to give her something handsome.” 

All the way home May’s suggestion followed 
me. ‘Write a letter to Uncle Walter,’ some- 
thing said, like a little fairy voice buzzing just 
inside my ear. 

By the time I reached my room, the plan did 
not seem so contemptible. After all, there could 
be no harm, supposing, even, he never noticed 
the letter. x 

As I opened the drawers, a photograph of my- 
self stared me in the face. Curiously enough, 
that decided me. I took out the picture, sat 
down at my little table with pen, ink and paper, 
and in ten minutes had written a simple little let- 
ter, in which I enclosed my photograph. Isealed 
it guiltily, like a culprit, and waited till I hada 
good opportunity, ang posted it myself. 

It would bring an answer, if any notice was 
taken of +i. in three days. How strangely I 
felt in the Interim! How I frequented the shop 
windows! Suppose, only suppose that he should 
send me ten dollars! It almost took my breath 
away to think of it. Ihad never had much 
over a dollar of my own in my life, and even the 
little I had possessed, I had been obliged to use 
for necessary purposes. 

Mother and father both noticed that I was 
more quiet than usual. Sometimes, when I kept 
shop for father for a few moments, amid the 
mingled odors of cheese, salt fish and damp su- 
gar, I forgot to give change, and, indeed, my 
thoughts were strangely perturbed during those 
eventful days. 

At last the time came. I went to the office. 
No letter. The next day I was more fortunate. 
A large white envelope was handed me, post- 
marked New York. How my heart beat! A 
curious sensation came over me. Outside the 
door I opened the letter. Yes, there was money 
there; five or ten dollars, I felt quite sure. I 
walked home on air, my cheeks glowing, my 
heart bumping against my side. I gained my 
room, took out the bills without daring to look 
at them, and read, as follows: 

DEAR NiEcE,—Received your letter, and thank 
you for it. Never write much, myself. I en- 
clos- with pleasure some money for presents. 
You are a good, thoughtfu: girl, [am sure. 

Affectionately, Uncle WALTER. 

And what had my venture brought me? Could 
I believe my sight? Two fresh, crisp bills, each 
one with the figure 50 staring me in the face! 

What! A hundred dollars” All for me, to 
buy presents with. The bills fell from my hands, 
and I burst into tears of pure joy, and sobbed 
like a baby. What would not a hundred dol- 
lars buy ?” 

I went out that afternoon, utterly reckless. I 


cotton cloth, that I knew mother was wishing 
for. The other fifty—well, on one or two occa- 





ought to be ashamed of myself for harboring. 


do nicely if he had only fifty dollars clear cash, 
On New Year’s Eve I put it in his stocking, in a 
cunning little envelope. 

So on New Year’s Eve, when they thought me 
sound asleep, I crept down stairs with my goods, 
and ranged them around everywhere. Whata 
sight it was, to be sure! Such a love of a break- 
fast shawl! A silver thimble in a fine case! A 
pretty pattern for adress! Two or three scts of 
collars and cuffs! <A delicate little dress-cap, 
some gloves, handkerchiefs and stockings, and 
the mighty web of snowy cloth! 

Need I tell you what ascene ensued on the 
following morning? How I was kissed, and 
cried over, and blessed, and made a little queen 
of all that day? How father seemed to be as 
happy as if his fifty dollars had changed to a 
thousand ? 

You see I am telling my story after New 
Year’s, for I love to look back and think of it. 
Muy asked meif I got any thing for myself. 
Why, bless you, I never dreamed of such a thing. 





For the Companion. 
SARAH. 


In Two CuaptTers.—Cuap. II. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 
In the course of a week Mr. Darius took up his 
abode at the farm, and I must admit that he 
managed exceedingly well, and was kind to us 
all, insisting that grandma should remain, al- 
though she offered to go to her own kindred. 

And yet, somehow, I mistrusted him from the 
first. Why, I could not have told, and perhaps, 
after all, the feeling I had was only jealousy at 
seeing him in my dear master’s place. 

He seemed fond of Willie—over-fond, as [ 
thought,—at least he made too much show of it. 
But sometimes he would sit and watch him with 
a look which said, as plain asa look could, “On- 
ly that little lad between me and my brother’s 
fortune.” However, I could not quarrel with a 
look, and grandma thought the man perfection, 
so I kept my suspicions to myself. 

He had been with us a year or more, when he 
announced his intention of visiting his cousin 
in Scotland, and proposed to take Willie with 
him. I objected, saying that he was too young 
to go away from home. 

“[ think the boy might be trusted with his 
uncle,” said he. ‘Willie, what do you say about 
it? Would you like to see the wonders of Edin- 
boro’ town?” 

“That I would,” said Willie; “but I would 
like my Sarah to go with me.”’ 

“What! not large enough to travel without 
your nurse,” said his uncle, tauntingly. “I 
thought you more of a man.” 

At this Willie’s cheeks flushed. “Indeed, I 
could go all by myself, but I wanted my Sarah 
to see the fine sights, too. But I will bring you 
a shawl, Sarah,—a real, beautiful McGregor 
plaid.” 

Se it was decided he should go, and I packed 
his little trunk without another word. 

I bade him good-by at the door, and then stole 
up to the gable window to get a last look at 
him. What made him do it, I never could d- 
vine, but, just as the wagon went out the gate, 
the little lad turned his head, looked straight up 
to me at the window, and kissed his hand. 

I thought we should hear from him im tle 
course of a week, but no letter came, and gran¢- 
ma said he was too busy to write, and I tried to 
think so too, though I knew it wasn’t a bit like 
him; but when another week passed and no let- 
ter, I felt certain that he was either sick or dead 

At last a line came from his uncle, saying, “! 
shall be at Surry in the five o’clock train, Fri- 
day. Let John meet me.” 

“He says J, not we,” said I to grandma. 

“It’s an oversight, child,” said she. “Don't 
worry so.” 

But it was not an oversight, for at the aj 
pointed tine Mr. Darius came, and came alone. 
He seemed greatly agitated,.and looked like 4 
ghost. 

“What havetyou done with Willie?” said I. 

“I wish I had never taken him,” said he. 

“Where is he?” said I. 

“In the cemetery at Edinboro’,” said he, and 
then he explained to us how Willie had taken 

small pox, which was raging in the quarter of 
the city where his cousins, the Mowrys lived, 
and they had been obliged to bury him the same 
day. When I begged for some message or toke!, 
he said there was none, for Willie had been ur 
conscious almost from the first. And that wa 
all I could learn from him, for he tried to avoil 
the subject, and once he burst out, as cross * 
you please,— 

“Be quiet, girl; you’re enough to drive a ma! 
crazy with your questions.” 

So, after that, I asked no more, for where ¥* 
the use? At least, not then, though that ¥ 





sions, I had heard my father say that he conld 


not the end of the matter, for who should co 
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to visit us, by-and-by, but the Scotch cousin, 
Rob Mowry, himself. Of courseit would ill have 
beseemed me, being only a servant girl, to make 
conversation with my betters; but he had a free, 
pleasant way with him, so when he began in- 
quiring about the farm, and the dairy, and the 
like, 1 took the liberty to speak on the subject 
nearest my heart. 

“The place is thriving,” said I; “never more 
so than since the young master was taken away.” 

“Yes. Iwas sorry to hear of the wee laddie’s 
death,” said he. 

“Then, may be, you weren’t at home when he 
died?” 

“Athame? How’s that?” 

“Surely, it was at your house he died?” 

“My hoose! How could that be, when he was 
never so much as inside it in a’ his life?” 

When he said that, I felt all goose-flesh from 
head to foot, but I had no chance to say more, 
for Mr. Darius, who may be had his own rea- 
saying that Blacknose had swallowed a potato 
the wrong way, and would choke to death if she 

Afterwards I put a bold ace on the matter, and 
asked him, didn’t he say Willie died at his Cous- 
in Mowry’s, in Edinboro’ ?” : 

“No, foolish girl—it was in Liverpool,” and 
then he remarked to his cousin, laughing, “Her 
notions of geography are not very distinct.” 

“She seems a clever lass, though,” I heard 
Mr. Mowry say, as [I was leaving the room. 

“Yes, much too clever,” thought I to myself, 
“to be outwitted in this way.” And from that 
time I watched Mr. Darius like a detective. Not 
a word or a look escaped me, but although he 
daily grew more morose and irritable, it was 
long before I found any further clue to the mys- 
tery. 

Meanwhile the Scotch cousin departed, and we 
were left by ourselves. 

One evening, when I was sitting by the fire, 
trying to forget my sad thoughts in reading, Mr. 
Darius came into the kitchen. ‘A horrible 
night,” exclaimed he, for the rain was dashing 
against the windows, and the wind was raging 
fearfully. 

“Yes, sir,” said I, “especially for them that 
have an unquiet conscience.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Q, nothing, only I suppose there are such in 
the world.” 

» “I suppose so. What book have you there? 
Come, read to me a little while. Any thing’s 
better than listening to the racket outside.” 

“May be you’d not find the book entertaining, 
sir. It?s a sad tale about a cruel uncle who or- 
dered two little children carried to a darksome 
wood and murdered, that he might have their 
property. But the murderers’ hearts failed them, 
and they left the poor things to wander about 
by themselves. So they died, and the robins 
covered them with leaves.” 

“Look here, girl,” cried Mr. Darius, ‘‘do you 
imagine I don’t understand your hints and sus- 
picions? You think I murdered Willie, don’t 
you? Well, let me tell you, you are greatly mis- 
taken. For any thing I know, he is alive and 
well this minute. There—put that in your pipe 
and smoke it.”” 

Then he flung out of the room, and I saw him 
no more that night, but when, the next day, I 
besought him to tell me the truth, he said, “I 
was only fooling you.” 

So I was more wretched than before, not 
knowing what to believe. But if I was misera- 
ble, so was he, and at last he fairly fretted him- 
self into a fayer. He was always nervous and 
scared if his head did but ache, but now he went 
beyond any thing I had ever seen before. 

“OQ, Sarah, do you think I’m going to die?” 
he said, every time I went near him, and I would 
try to soothe and encourage him; but just the 
same he would ask me over again,—‘O, Sarah, 
do you think I’m going to die?” 

“No doubt of it, sir,” ‘said I, at length. 

“Then why don’t you do something? Send 
for a London physician instantly. Tell John 
Denny to start at once.” 

“Answer one question first,” said I. “What 
have you done with Willie?” 

“You care more for that child’s little finger 
than you do for my whole body,” said he, an- 


ily. 

“That’s true, sir,” said I. 

“Are you going to let me die before your 
eyes?” : 

“That’s as you choose. But bethink you, if 
you dic, what good will all your possessions do 
you?” 

“Tow do I know that you won’t desert me 
when I have told you?” 

“You have my word for it.” 

“Listen, then. When I took Willie away I 
Meant to go to Edinboro’, but while at Liverpool 
I found a large American steamer at the wharf, 
which I visited with the boy, out of curiosity, 


rying off, when I missed Willie, whom I last saw 
gazing at the engine. I took one step to go in 
search of him, when old Satan put it in my head 
to leave him behind. I stepped on to the pier, 
and five minutes afterwards, the boat was steam- 
ing down the harbor.”’ 

Then [ got from him the name of the boat 
which was the Winona, and the captain, and 
other particulars, all of which I noted down, and 
in less than a fortnight afterwards I was myself 
on a steamer bound for New York. Mr. Darius 
called it a wild goose chase, going after the boy, 
but I knew that if he was in the werld alive I 
could find him. 

And indeed there was less difficulty than I ex- 
pected, for our captain proved to be a good man, 
and as wise as he was good, and took the matter 
in hand as though the lost one had been his own. 
He was not long in tracing Willie to an orphan 
asylum, and from there to a family in the State 
of New Jersey, but not till he had seen me safe- 
ly on my way there, did he bid me farewell. 
May Heaven’s blessing rest on that man to the 
last day of his life. 

When I reached the house where Willie lived, 
aud made known my errand, they said the little 
lad was in the field at work, and would I step in 
while they called him; but no, I could not wait 
for that, and went to the field myself. I knew 
him in a minut-, although he had yrown so tall, 
and stout, and sunburnt, and was in coarse 
working clothes, instead of the pretty suit of na- 
vy blue I last saw him wear. 

I came close behind him before I spoke. “Wil 
lie,”’ said I, then. 

The color came to his cheek, and he turned 
his head this way and that, like a stray bird that 
hears its mother’s voice, but he did not see me. 
“Willie,” said I, again. 

Then he looked round. “My Sarah!’’ he cried, 
and dropping his hoe, sprang to my arms. 
There is little more to tell, for the family who 
had taken Willie, gladly surrendered him when 
they heard his story and proved its truth, and in 
a few weeks we were back on English soil and 
In our own home. 

Mr. Darius left our premises as soon as he got 
rid of his fever, for I suppose he thought I would 
divulge every thing, but I did not, and to this 
day no one knows his share in the business, 
though I think the Scotch cousin had an inkling 
of it. 


CAPTURE OF A SHARK. 
We had run through the “trades,” and had 
been lying becalmed for several days, when a 
breeze sprang up that promised soon to take us 
round the African Continent. 

On the following murning, soon after day- 
light, we were gratified by the appearance of the 
first cape pigeon—the first herald of the cold lat- 
itudes we were approaching. 

This first arrival was also, strangely enough, 
the last to leave us—in fact, poor bird, it never 
did depart, either willingly or alive. All hands 
came to know it well, and never confounded it 
with any other, though dozens of its companions 
were eddying around us within the course of the 
next few days. 

Tam writing of years ago, when sailors were 
a different race from what they now are. They 
were superstitious, and loved those strange yet 
familiar birds—these little feathered friends, who 
came to keep them company, and cheer their 
spirits during the most perilous portion of the 
voyage. 

Day after day, week after week, through storm 
and calm, fair weather and foul, for more than a 
month, these birds remained in our company. 
But when, having doubled the cape, our ship 
began te near the hot latitudes of the Mozam- 
bique Channel, then, slowly, one by one, they 
commenced to forsake us. 

All had left us—all but that one marked bird, 
the first which came. For more than a week 
after its last companion had disappeared, that 
solitary bird remained behind. The weather had 
become burning hot, yet still it would not quit 
u 





s. 
All hands now seemed to devote unusual at- 
tention to this one laggard. The most supersti- 
tious of old “shell-backs” began to entertain 
their extravagant opinions; one weather-beat- 
en old fellow positively affirming, that the dead 
sailor’s spirit had mistaken our vessel for that 
in which he had been lost. 
We had just entered the Mozambique Channel. 
It was a calm and oppressively hot day, and our 
pet was being fed, as usual, by one of the watch 
below, when a loud cry from the man brought 
half the ship’s company rushing aft to where 
he was seated on the taffrail. 
Poor bird! I was just in time to see it vanish 


down the hideous distended jaws of a huge 
shark. The six gleaming rows of lancet-like 
teeth closed upon it, and our friend of many 





Finding that she was alidut to leave, I was hur- 


the bleak regions so lately left behind—was gone! 
One cry of anguish seemed to burst from the 
whole crew, then a storm of curses at the black- 
looking, terrible monster now gliding so quietly 
in the wake of the vessel. 

“Here, Trestletree; knock off the hands!’ 
roared the captain. “Let them stay aft to try 
and catch that shark. 

Half wild with excitement, all joined in the 
efforts to capture the greedy monster of the deep. 
The sturdy old boatswain flew aft with the 
shark-hook and chain; while the cook fished up 
from his harness-cask a great piece of greasy 
pork, to bait the hook, and lure our enemy to 
his destruction. A running bowline knot—all 
ready to drop over his head, and hold him fast 
under the fins—was made round the rope to 
which the @hain of the hook was attached. 

The bait was then tossed overboard, with a 
loud splash, to attract the shark’s attention; 
and eagerly every soul on board stood watching 
that dark, quiescent mass just beneath the sur- 
face, and that sinister black dorsal fin projecting 
out of the water some thirty yards astern. @ 
The captain and mates had each a musket, 
loaded with short pieces of brass bolt, to give an 
effective dose, if chance offered. 

Harpoon in hand, two of our best men, who 
had sailed in whalers, sat quict but watchful on 
the taffrail, waiting till the ravenous monster 
should give them an opportunity, or be dragged 
plunging to the surface, with the strong iron 
hook in his jaws. 

The rest of our crew were standing ready, with 
the fallin their hands, behind the block on the 
spanker-boom end through which the fishing- 
rope had been rove. 

The shark had seen the bait; we thought so, 
at least, by the changed angle of that ominous 
black fin—now pointing straight on. We knew 
that he was coming when the ugly dorsal fin 
suddenly disappeared, as he sank to a safe depth 
before approaching. 

Crouching on the taffrail, the captain saw the 
monster, and warned us by whispering,— 
“Stand by, my lads; stand by!’ 

Now, it is a singular fact that, although the 
shark rushes upon his prey with inconceivable 
rapidity, he never takes bait in the same way; 
but, on the contrary, always approaches it with 
caution, swims hesitatingly about it, and then, 
if he does bite, seizes the treacherous morsel with 
such slowness and deliberation that you cannot 
tell he is hooked except by seeing him turn on 
his side to take it, and then feeling the drag 
when he lashes round with his tail to make off. 
Suddenly up sprang the captain, and shouted, 
“Haulaway, boys; haul away! Crabs and crow- 
bars! he’s taken the bait right down!” 

It was stamp and go with those who held the 
fishing-rope, and in a second or two the shark 
was dragged to the surface. 

But now came the tug of war. It was easy 
enough to pull him through the water, but to 
get him out of it—that was the job. It could 
not be attempted until we held him with some- 
thing more than the hook. We had now got his 
ugly shovel-nose within a couple of feet of the 
surface, and the boatswain, carefully gathering 
up the running bowline, flung it down the fish- 
ing-rope, and, at the first throw, succeeded in 
sinking it over the head and shoulders of our 
prey. This other rope was now placed into a 
snatch-block. 

“Now, then, my hearties, clap on to the bow- 
line!” cried the delighted boatswain. “Haul 
with a will, and up she rises!” 

And the knot holding firmly under his fins, up 
our enemy did rise; but it was a tremendous 
struggle. Plunging and darting in every direc- 
tion, splashing and dashing, about his native el- 
ement in impotent fury, we succeeded in getting 
the whole of his head and shoulders out of the 
water, amid a perfect sea of foam raised by his 
struggles. 

Bang, bang, bang, went the muskets, and the 
shark was further incommoded by several jagged 
lengths of brass bolt. Then the harpooners, 
standing erect on the taffrail, used their weap- 
ons with all the strength of arm they could ex- 
ert; so that, altogether, the devourer of the cape 
pigeon was getting into rather uncomfortable 
quarters. 

All hands had now seized the bowline rope, 
an‘ the shark, despite his terrible efforts to es- 
cape, was bound to come. He was a tremendous- 

ly big fellow, ana of the largest species, or he 
could never have resisted our united strength so 
lone. 

“Haul, my lads; haul together!”’ cried the 
captain, half wild with excitement. 

“Now then, men,” echoed the chief mate, “up 
with him—up with him! Rouse himup! One 
more pull, all together!” 

Encouraged thus, the men exerted themselves 
more than ever. Still, for a moment, with a su- 





weeks—our first and last companion through 





“Hurrah, my boys, hurrah!” yelled the old 
boatswain. ‘Keep time, yer lubbers; keep time, 
and he must come! Now then; one, two, three, 
haul!” 

And, with a frantic effort, keeping time to the 
song of the old boatswain, their immediate lead- 
er, our tars tore their enemy out of the water. 
“Run him for’ard, boys; run him for’ard!’”’ 
cried the captain, anxious for his chronometers, 
which would get sadly shaken if we left the pow- 
erful fish to struggle about on the poop. 

The shark showed over the taffrail, and, with 
a run altogether, we drew him quickly forward 
till he fell down to the main-deck, with a tremen- 
dous crash, and for some moments had all his 
own way; not a soul daring to come within 
reach of the swift and terrible blows of his tail. 
At length, however, want of water began to 
exhaust his energy, though he stood it much 
better than a man could endure the absence of 
air. Then, holding his axe aloft, the carpenter 
began to steal cautiously upon the panting mon- 
Ster. 

“Stand back! stand back!’ roared our cap- 
tain, from the break of the poop, just as the 
shark sprang several feet off the deck, and 
brought his tail down with a sweep that almost 
touched the carpenter, and a force that made 
the stout decks quiver again. 

“Chips,” however, was quite nimble and smart 
enough to take care of himself, and, by a dex- 
terous swift blow, drove his broad axe through 
the backbone of our enemy. A few spasmodic 
struggles, and the shark’s strength had gone.' 
Regardless of his powerless wriggling and writh- 
ing, our tars fiercely fell upon him with knife 
and hatchet. Ere long hewas opened and the 
lifeless form of our poor cape pigeon recovered. | 
Our little friend was quite dead, though it had 
not received any discernible mark of injury in 
its devourer’s capacious maw. One of our old- 
est and most superstitions seamen carefully, 
stitched it up in canvas, Slung a twelve-pound 
shot to the shroud, then reverently consigned 
the body of the last cape pigeon to the deep. 
The mangled remains of the shark were tossed 
overboard—the pigeon was avenged. 
——————~oo—___—- 


For the ompanton., 


THE FALL OF THE BASTILE. 
By Prof. J. de Mille. 

In the middle of the year 1789, two Americans 
encountered one another in Paris. They had 
fought in the war of Independence, and though 
very unlike, the two men still entertained a 
strong friendship for each other. One of them, 
Capt. Clayton, was a young man, rash, impet- 
uous and brave, the other, Elkanah Sprole, was 
much older. He was large, tall, and with a mus. 
cular energy that made him almost gigantic. 

Capt. Clayton had not been long in Paris before 
he drew on himself the hatred of an influential 
noble, who, although the ‘times were perilous, 
and the people loud and terrible in their fierce 
menaces, yet had sufficient power to procure the 
seizure of Clayton, and his imprisonment in the 
Bastile. 

Elkanah Sprole devoted himself to the task of 
the liberation of his friend. From Clayton’s 
valet he had learned pretty accurately the fate 
of Clayton, and determined to effect his release. 

With this intention he went to the American 
Minister, and urged the case upon him. The 
Minister took it up most zealously, and laid 
the circumstances before the French government. 

Ta his amazement the government denied 
utterly that they had ever seized any man by the 
name of Clayton; and declared that no Amer- 
ican whatever was imprisoned. 

Ofcourse, after such a disclaimer as this, noth- 
ing more could be said, yet Elkanah still be- 
lieved that Clayton was in the Bastile. He 
thought it probable that he might have been ar- 
rested on a false plea, and in a false name, so 
that the authorities would know him as an Eng- 
lishman, or an Italian, but not as an American. 

In this opinion Elkanah was confirmed by 
Clayton’s valet, who was much attached to his 
master, and who had found out a great deal 
from the valet of Clayton’s enemy. 

What to do was now the problem that agitat- 
ed Elkanah, night and day. Weeks passed, and 
months, but still nothing further was heard of 
Clayton. The French government were in a 
perilous position themselves. At last there caine 
a memorable day in July, when Elkanah, obey- 
ing the impulse of his feelings, took a walk 
toward the Bastile. 

Iie reached the spot. Before him rose the 
vast and gloomy prison; thé living tomb of 
many a gallant heart; the place which had been 
in past ages the torture chamber for many of 
the best and noblest of the sons of France. Whe 
could tell the thousands that had passed through 
those gloomy portals, to enter upon a fate worse 
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Above flaunted the royal standard as proudly 
as ever, as though no blood, no agony, no shame 
had ever marked it with indelible stains. 

Sut the hour had come at last! The groans, 
and the sighs, and the tears of all those genera- 
tions of captives had ascended not in vain. 
They had spread out over the land, had echoed 
in the hearts of the nation, and roused the de- 
spairing fury of an oppressed people. Far and 
wide a cry had gone forth,—a cry never equalled 
before in all the ages of the past,—a responsive 
ery of vengeance from an outraged people, now 
rising like one man to throw off the yoke, and 
wreak revenge on their oppressors. 

The space round the prison was thronged with 
people. They had come from every quarter in 
Paris; they emerged from dark alleys, and squal- 
id houses, and damp, moulkdy cellars, and filthy 
court-yards. Here they gathered,—wild, squal- 
id, ragged, having lost the stamp of humanity, 
and gained the semblance of wild beasts. With 
bloodshot eves, matted hair, emacidted faces, 
shrivelled limbs, they now surrounded the place; 
they pointed at it with their long, lean fingers; 
they glared at it with hungry eyes; they shook 
their clenched fists at it, and all their voices 
yelled, hoarsely and discordantly ,— 

“Down with the Bastile!” ~ 

Women were there, not spectators,—not idle 
lookers on, but actors and principals in that 
scene. They had left behind all the softness and 
tenderness of their sex. Wild, and fierce, and 
violent, they moved through the scene; their 
shrill voices joining in discordant unison with 
the general clamor, as they shricked out,— 

“Down with the Bastile!”’ 

Every moment the vast crowd increased, as 
fresh thousands came pouring forward. High- 
er and wilder grew the cries for vengeance, more 
vehement grew the gesticulations. 

Bands of men rushed forward with arms of 
every kind. Deadly weapons of every deserip- 
tion were produced. With axes, and knives, 
and sabres, and antiquated guns, they hurried 
to the attack. The guards within witnessed 
the gathering storm, and from the grim for- 
tress came grape shot, tearing into the midst of 
the assailants. Through the maddened erowd 
the wounded were borne away to the Hotel de 
Ville, where the sight of them would awaken 
new crowds to greater madness. The crowd 
struck at the outer drawbridge, and it came 
thundering down. But the grim walls arose 
before them, solid and lofty, defying their feeble 
shots. 

As soon as the uproar of the assault began, 
Eikanah had flung himself into the midst of the 
assailants. 

“Hooray!” he shouted, as the drawbridge 
thundered down. “Tfooray! there she goes!” 

The Frenchmen saw his grea: figure promi- 
hent among their ranks, and cheered at the sight 
of such a champion. 

“Vive la Liberte!” evied some. 

“Liberty!” cried Elkanah, catching the word. 

“Liberty! TLooray!’ 

And there, in the forefront of the conflict, Fl- 
kanah stood, and fought through the long hours 
of that memorable day. 

At last the Bastile was gained, and with a 
shout that made the old walls vibrate, the peo- 
ple poured through into the court-yard of the 
prison. 

Then arose another ery. 

“The prisoners!” 

Elkanah had rushed in among the first, and 
saw aman trembling with fear, seeking to hide 
himself from notice. It was a turnkey. In a 
moment Elkanah had guessed who it was, and 
had seized him. 

“The American!’ shouted Elkanah. 

The prisoner groaned and implored for merey. 

“The American!’ repeated Elkanah. 

“Americain2” said the turnkey, half compre- 
hending what was said. 

Elkanah nodded. 

The man seemed now to understand. THe 
nodded, and set off at a rapid rate, with Elkanah 
following closely and holding his arm. Already 
the crowd were pouring through the vast strue- 
ture. Already they were filling the halls, the 
corridors and the vaults; and on every side arose 
the sounds of grating doors, and locks unfas- 
tening, and walls broken in, mingled with the 
shouts of joy which were raised by the liberated 
prisoners. 

The turnkey hurricd rapidly past all these, 
until at last he came to a door far away at the 
extreme corner of the Bastile, and up in one of 
the highest stories. Tremblingly he inserted his 
key. The bolts grated back with a harsh sound, 
and flinging the door open, Elkanah sprang in. 

A haggard and emaciated man, with matted 
hair, pallid face and glaring eyes, met his sight. 

“Clayton!” he eried; “Clayton!” 

Clayton started back, a flush passed over his 
pale face, he looked cayerly at Elkanah, then he 








grasped his hand, and tears burst forth from his 
eyes. In that sudden revwsion from utter de- 
spair to giorious hope, as he came up thus in 
one instant out of the very grasp of death, the 
full tide of his emotion overwhelmed him, and 
his joy made him speechless. 

“Come!” said Elkanah. ‘‘Hurry, man! You’re 
saved! Hurry! : 

Elkanah’s own voice was husky and broken, 
and as he spoke there were tears in his own eyes, 
and he wrung Clayton’s hand again and again. 

“Come, come,” he cried, at last, “the people 
areup. They’veriz. We’ve bustin here. We’ve 
licked the sojers. We've tore down the flag of 
the bloody tyrant. They’re all shoutin’ like mad 
for liberty. I haven’t had sich a fight these ten 
years!” 

“You didn’t forget me, after all, then,’ 
Clayton. 

“Forget? Why, man, I’d hev spent my hull 
life in tracin’ you out. But come along. The 
people will finish this business. They’re al- 
ready beginning to demolish the place. You 
1k rather used up, old feller. Come to the 
hotel an’ fix up. Hooray!” 

Thus Clayton was saved. His enemy was at 
his chateau in the country, when the news of 
the fall of the Bastile roused the peasantry, who 
attacked the chateau, sacked it, and hanged the 
count in front of his own door. 
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said 


enc Seer 
HOLINESS OF NIGHT. 
How well 

The night is made for tenderness—so still 

That the low whisper, scarcely audible, 

Is heard like music—and so deeply pure 

That the fond thought is chastened as it springs, 

And on the lip made holy. 

N. P. WItwis, 
- 
THE GREAT INDIA RUBBER IN- 
VENTOR. 

Charles Goodyear, the inventor of the “vulcan- 
izing”’ process, by which alone India rubber can 
be made useful in the arts, began life a poor 
man. He had an inquiring mind and a quick 
cenius, and, what is still better, great faith in 
God. 

In the course of his observations he became 
convinced that the remarkable gum known as 
caoutchoue (pronounced koo-chook) and popu- 
larly called India rubber, could be made into 
cloth, or to take any desirable shape in manu- 
facture. 

So with a simple roller, a lump of gum, and a 
slab of marble, he began his experiments. Once 
he thought he had discovered the secret. By a 
chemical mixture he made the rubber plastic 
and non-adhesive. He was now confident of 
success, and began to manufacture it into goods. 
The fabrics, however, soon spoiled, and his work 
was a failure. 

Then followed weary years of fruitless experi- 
ment. He sold the furniture of his house to buy 
materials. He sold even his children’s school- 
books, believing sacredly in the final triumph of 
his efforts. Often his family were without fuel 
or food. More than once they were scattered to 
other shelters for lack of the means of life. 
Still the determined man of genius held on. 

We remember Palissy, the potter, and are 
inclined to excuse the brave Goodyear for the 
privations he forced upon those he loved. Per- 
haps we ought to do so even if he had not suc- 
ceeded. The best benefactors of the race have 
been ma of just such resolution and unfaltering 
sacrifice. 

Six years rolled away, and the moment of his 
success came! You have all heard of the acci- 
dent by which he hit a piece of prepared rubber 
gum on ared-hot stove. Instead of melting, it 
charred and became tough as leather. That was 
what he wanted—to make India-rubber leather. 

The great secret was out. He must now find 
how to apply it. Four yesrs more of toil and 
suffering passed before he could put his inven- 
tion in practice. In 1844 he took out his patent 
for the vulcanization of rubber, and Charles 
Goodyear became one of the famous men ef the 
age. His object was not to make money. As 
fast as he perfected his various mauufactures, he 
spent his gains in new experiments, till he was 
able to furnish not only wearing apparel, but ex- 
cellent articles of use to every trade and nearly 
every department of life. 

His wonderful improvements in clothing, bed- 
ding, travelling, life-boating, and in the mani-4 
fold economics of business and expedients of 
safety, have, for more than twenty years, earned 
him the gratitude of the sick, the sailor, the sol- 
dier, the exhausted laborer and the exposed so- 
journer in trackless wilds. 

Mr. Goodyear was a deeply religious man, and 
through all the tedious years while he was 
thinking out his admirable discovery, he never 
suffered his all-absorbing pursuit to intrude on 
his Sabbath days, but kept them holy, worship- 
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truly good and great, and has gone to his re- 
ward. 
AMUSING EPIGRAMS. 

The poet Pope presented to the Prince of 
Wales an elegant collar for a pet dog. It bore 
the following amusing inscription, which was 
rather hard upon the reader: 





“Tam his Highness’ dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, sir, whose dog are you?” 


Soon after the destruction of the Invincible 
Armada, Queen Elizabeth chanced to meet a 
west country Mayor, who réceived her with a 
pompous speech, in which he made a most mal- 
apropos allusion: 


“As a west country mayor, with formal address, 

Was making his speech to hauzhty Queen Bess, 

‘The Spaniard,’ quoth he, ‘with inveterate spleen, 

Has presumed to attack you, a poor virgin queen, 

But your majesty’s courage has made it appear, 

That the don had ta’en the wrong sow by the 
ear.’ ”’ 


The following smart repartee is acknowledged 
by Dean Swift: 


“Cries Sylvia to the reverend Dean, 
What reason can be given, 

Since marriage is a holy thing, 
That there are none in heaven? 

There are no women, he replied,— 
She quick returns the jest— 

Women there are, but I’m afraid, 
They cannot find a priest.” 


The following witty old epigram, which we 
find in an English book published in the last 
century, was entitled “The Biter Bit:” 

“A certain priest had hoarded up, 
A secret mass of gold; 

But where he might bestow it safe 
By fancy was not told. 

“At last it came into his head 
To lock it in a chest 

Within the chancel; and he wrote 
Thereon Hic Devs Est.* 

“A merry «rig, whose greedy mind 
Long wished for such a prey, 

Respecting not the sacred words 
That on the casket lay, 

“Took out the gold, and blotting out 
The priest’s inscrip thereon, 

Wrote, RESURREXIT, NON EST HIC— 
‘Your God has rose and gone.’ ” 





* Here is God. sia 
DEATH BY LIGHTNING. 

Probably the most sudden and painless mode 
of death is that by lightning. The victim nei- 
ther sees the flashing of his destroyer’s eyes, nor 
hears his roar. Those persons who have been 
restored to consciousness after having been 
struck by ligntning, have always testified that 
they saw nothing, heard nothing, and even 
thought nothing. 

The same is the case with severe shocks from 
electrical machines. The great Franklin had 
his nerves jarred by two Leyden jars, which he 
discharged into his head, and by which he was 
laid on the floor. When he recovered his senses 
he was altogether unaware of what had hap- 
pened. He supposed the jars were still in his 
service, being ignorant that he had discharged 
them, and was surprised that they did not an- 
swer, till his assistant spoke for them. 

A stroke of lightning seldom causes any ex- 
ternal wounds, and instead of knocking a body 
violently down, makes it sink gently to the floor. 
The person is floored in the most considerate 
manner possible. How it occasiows death in 
such cases is still a mystery. 

To this rule, however, there are many excep- 
tions. Two men once took refuge in a thunder 
storm under an oak tree, from which the light- 
ning dropped on them. One, who was a carrier, 
was carried toa distance of twenty-five yards, 
and found his last resting-place on a heap of 
chestnut burrs. 

At another time a storm came suddenly upon 
a surgeon, who dismounted from his horse and 
fled for shelter to a tree, where he found a la- 
borer. They huddled together, when the light- 
ning came and parted them. The doctor was 
hurled twenty-five paces, and was turned toa 
cinder. A young girl having been struck by a 
thunderbolt, which came down the chimney, her 
clothes were burned away, and one arm was 
turned into a cinder. It is even said that cases 
have occurred in which men have thus been lit- 
erally resolved into the dust from which they 


were formed. 
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LAZY. 

We heard a stout, grown-up boy, with a fa- 
mous great pair of hands, say that “the had 
tried hard and coultr'’t find any way to support 
himself!” What he meant was, that he couldn’t 
find a place behind a counter to sell lace and 
ribbon, or corsets and hoop skirts. Aspiring 
youth! Ie couldn’t put those great fists of his 
to the spade, or the axe, or the plane; he wanted 





ping God. THe was a benefactor to his race, 


Not an hour after he uttered those pitiabje 
words, we heard the voices of merry children 
and loud laughter in the street. Looking ont, 
we saw a man with a little round table, on which 
was a monkey, sweeping with a tiny broom, as 
if for his life. He shouldered a gun, blew g 
whistle and swung a watchman’s rattle; and he 
did it with such hearty good will as would haye 
made that lazy fellow blush, if he’d been there. 
The full-grown boy, with an immortal ming 
and a stalwart frame, “‘couldn’t support him. 
self,” and here was a creature of God not much 
bigger than one of his great fists, “supporting 
himself” and a big family of Italians, beside. 
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FASHION IN BEAUTY. 

Beauty, like every thing else, goes by fashion, 
The Greeks, who ought to know, called a low, 
broad forehead beautiful; but in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, a high, bold brow was coveted 
by all the belles; probably because that was the 
form of the queen’s. She set the fashion then, 
as poor Eugenie did in her day. 

Large eyes were, and still are, the admiration 
of the Greeks, but in the time of the second 
Charles, small, sleepy, half-shut eyes were a 
token of beauty. A Turkish song calls a lady 
“stag-eyed,” which we are told means “eyes 
both fiery and indifferent.” With Turkish la- 
dies the stag’s eye then is the desirable one. 
Homer says Juno was ‘‘ox-eyed,”’ which means 
eyes large, full and cold. 

In Elizabeth’s time, red hair, called for elo 
quence’ sake, “sunny” and “golden,” was 
thought so desirable that ladies used chemicals 
to burn the life and color out of their hair, so as 
to be like a homely queen! And the same fash- 
ion for light and sunny—not to say, red hair— 
has revived in our day, and gay ladies, who give 
less care to the heart than to the fashions, are 
accused of using those same color-destroying 
liquids to produce the desired hue. We hope it 
is a scandal! 

Our grandmothers’ pride was to sit up as 
straight as pokers: but the young ladies of our 
day try to look as if they had weak backs. 

It is proper to conform to the prevailing fash- 
ion in dress so as not to be peculiar. But no 
person has the right to tamper with the com- 
plexion of the face, or the color of the hair which 
God has given. The first is left to our taste, but 
the others are given by a wiser than mortal 
hand, and we should be satisfied with them. 
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ATTACKED BY THE COMANCHES. 

Appletons’ Journal gives the following in the 
course of an interesting description of travels in 
Texas and Mexico by a large party of traders. 
The Comanches are a tribe who are always 
ready to fight and to plunder, and the attack on 
the savages in this case was not a wanton piece 
of sport on the part of the travellers, but a stroke 
of policy intended for their own safety: 


It was on the fifth day of our encampment. 
The captain had ridden out alone, as usual, and 
had been absent about two hours, when we saw 
him riding back at full speed. He dashed through 
the opening left for that purpose, and called out, 
as cool as a cucumber,— 

“Boys, we are going to sce some fun; there 
are from three to four hundred Indians after 
me. I want you to fire low and kill the horses, 
not the men. We must give them a good scare 
to ensure our own safety in the future. Guv- 
ners, depress that four-pounder, and stand ready 
to fire when I give the word.” The party hada 
small field piece with them. 

All was done as he directed. We soon heard 
the thunder of their horses’ hoofs, and thena 
most exciting scene was presented to our view; 
at least three hundred Indians, who were after- 
ward found tobe Comanches, armed and equipped 
for a grand hunting expedition, burst on our 
view. 

They presented a gallant sight, armed, as they 
were, With bows and arrows, lances and Knives. 
(The Indians prefer the bow and arrow, for hunt: 
ing, to the rifle; it makes no noise, and docs not 
alarm the game.) Instead of finding a small 
camp of a dozen *trappers and hunters, whom 
they were prepared to annihilate, they beheld a 
larze encampment of pale-faces, (not Mexicans) 
well protected, with one hundred rifles held in 
twice as many hands, and all pointed at them. 

Their astonishment can be better imagined 
than described. It was ludicrous in the extreme, 
and many a “Wagh!’ and an “Ugh!” resound: 
ed from their copper-colored throats. 

They were just wheeling round to retreat 
wheft Maurello gave the order to fire. “Bang, 
went the four-pounder, and “ping” went the tT 
fles, ‘all aimed very low, or probably one hun- 
dred saddles would have been empticd. 

As it was, after the smoke had cleared away, 
we saw a number of horses on the ground, some 
killed outright, some mortally wounded, some 
with their legs broken. Their late ridcrs were 
being taken up by their more fortunate breth- 
rca, who, notwithstanding their carrying double, 
went off at a two-thirty pace. Never were poor 
wretches so frightened; and they kept up ~ 
headlong speed, until they were quite out 0 
sicht. : 

‘We never knew if we killed any of their met, 
as Indians always carry off their slain. a 
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humanity, aimed low, it is probable that few, if 
any, were killed. We emerged from our camp, 
and counted fifty-two Indian horses lying on the 
plateau. About thirty were quite dead, the re- 
mainder, being desperately wounded, were hu- 
manely shot in the head, to put them ont of their 
misery. Our lesson was effective. Wewere not 
troubled by the rascals afterward. 
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BABY’S THEFT. 

A poor, but honest mother, once came near 
being sent to prison for theft of her baby which 
she had not noticed. Her story seemed a very 
strange onc, and no one was willing to believe 
it till it was proved by experimenting on the 
baby: 





The following touching scence recently occurred 
in a Parisian courtof justice. A poor, pale, wan 
seamstress was arraigned for theft. She ap- 
peared at the bar with a boy eleven og twelve 
months old in her arms, her child. She went to 
get some work, one day, and stole three coins of 
ten francs each. The money was missed soon 
after she left her employer, and a servant was 
sent to her to claim it. The servant found her 
about to quit the room with the three gold coins 
in her hand. She said to the servant, “I was 
going to carry them back to you.” Neverthe- 
less she was carried to the Commissioner of Po- 
lice, and he ordered her to be sent before the po- 
lice court for trial. 

She was too poor to engage a lawyer, and 
when asked by the judge what she had to say 
for herself, she answered,— 

“The day I went to my employer’s I carried 
my child with me. It was in my arms, as it is 
now. Iwas not paying attention to it. There 
were several other gold coins on the mantel- 
piece, and unknown to me it stretched out its 
little hands and scized the three pieces, which I 
did not observe until I got home. I at once put 
on my bonnet, and was going back to my em- 

loyer to return them, when I was arrested. 

his is the solemn truth, as I hope for Heaven’s 
mercy.” 

The court could not believe this story. They 
upbraided the mother for her impudence in en- 
deavoriny to palm off such a manifest lie for the 
truth. They besought her, for her own sake, to 
retract so absurd a tale, for it could be of no ef- 
fect, but oblige the court to sentence her to a 
much severer punishment than they were dis- 
posed to inflict upon one so young, evidently 
steeped so deep in poverty. 

These appeals had no effect except in strength- 
ening the poor mother’s pertinacious adherence 
to her original story. As this firmness was sus- 
tained by that look of innocence which the most 
adroit criminal can never counterfeit, the court 
were at some loss to discover what decision jus- 
tice demanded. To relieve their embarrassment 
one of the judges proposed to renew the scene 
described by the mother. The gold coins were 
placed on the clerk’s table. The mother was re- 
quested to assume the position in which she said 
she stood at her employer’s house. There was 
a breathing in the court. The baby soon dis- 
covered the bright coins, looked for a moment, 
smiled, and then stretched forth its tiny hands 
and clutched them in its ‘fingers with a miser’s 
eagerness. The mother was acquitted. 
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A FATHER LOST AND FOUND. 
Real life has in it events quite as strange as 
any found in books of romance; and the follow- 
ing story, of staid New England life, shows that 
even in this age of steam and telegraphs, fami- 
lies may be separated for years without knowl- 
edge of each other: 


Not far from thirty years ago, a husband and 
father, burdened with debt, on « small place 
which he was struggling to make his home in 
the State of Maine, sought and obtained work at 
logging in the lumber districts of that State. 

He worked hard all winter and saved all his 
wages, in the hope that when spring came he 
could pay something on his place. But when 
spring came, the sheriff, armed with a writ, came 
down and swept away all he had. Discouraged 
and sad, his heart was too heavy to return to 
his family, and he directed his steps toward Bos- 
ton. 

At a late hour of the night he accidentally 
came upon two men who were fighting in the 
streets of that city. He took the part, as he sup- 
posed, of the innocent party, and rescued him, 
when, to his surprise, he found that the latter was 
amerchant from the city of New York, whom 
ihe other was trying to rob. 

An attachment was formed, which resulted in 
the discouraged lumberman’s going to New York 
and entering the employ of the merchant he had 
saved, who found him faithful and trustworthy 
in all that he gave him to do. 

Confidence increasing, positions of greater 
trust and responsibility were given him. He 

went to South America, Australia and other 
places on business. He wrote to his family sev- 
eral times, but got no tidings of them. 

About the time of his departure, a man was 
killed on the cars on one of the lines leading out 
of Boston, and frum the description given, his 


his father “is still alive,” and a wealthy man, 
living on Puget Sound, in Washington Territo- 
ry, and is about to pay a visit to his son. 

What must be the meeting between that father 
and son, each of whom supposed the other dead 
thirty years since! That son is the Rev. Mr. 
Colburn, of Easthampton. 


THACKERAY AND THE OYSTER. 
Oysters are small in the seas around Eng- 
land, and travellers from that country look with 
wonder on the prodigious size of those taken 
from American waters. A writerin the Atlantic 
Monthly gives an amusing account of Mr. Thack- 
eray’s first experience with our oysters : f 





Mr. Thackeray arrived, on a frosty November 
evening, and went directly to the Tremont 
House, where rooms had been engaged for him. 
I remember his delight in getting off the sea, 
and the enthusiasm with which he hailed the an- 
nouncement that dinner would be ready shortly. 
A few friends were ready to sit down with him, 
and he seemed greatly to enjoy the novelty of 
an American repast. 

In London he had been very curious in his m- 
quiries about American oysters, as marvellous 
stories, which he did not believe, had been told 
him of their great size. We had taken care that 
the largest specimens to be procured should star- 
tle his unwonted vision when he came to the ta- 
ble, althouch I blush at the remembrance of it 
now, we apologized in our wicked waywardness 
to him for what we called the extreme smallness 
of the oysters, promising that we would do bet- 
ter next time. 

Six bloated Falstaffian bivalves lay before him 
in their shells. I noticed that he gazed at them 
anxiously with fork upraised, then he whispered 
to me, with a look of anguish, 

“How shall I do it?” 

I described to him the simple process by which 
the free-born citizens of America were accus- 
tomed to accomplish such a task. 

He seemed satisfied that the thing was feasi- 
ble, selected the smallest one in the half-dozen, 
and then bowed his head as if he were saying 
grace. All eyes were upon him to watch the ef- 
fect of a new sensation in the person of a great 
British author. 

Opening his mouth very wide, he struggled 
for © moment, and then all was over. I shall 
never forzet the comic look of despair he cast 
upon the other five over-occupied shells. I broke 
the perfect stillness by asking him how he felt. 
“Profoundly grateful,” he gasped, “‘and as if 
I had swallowed a little baby.” 
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A FINE LITTLE FELLOW. 
The Boston Advertiser records this satisfacto- 
ry incident in some observations on a windy 
Sunday : 
If the wind whisks off a man’s hat and gives 
him a long chase for its recovery, does he expect 
or get any sympathy? Of course not. He ex- 
pects to see a smile on every face, and is not as- 
tonished if, while running his course, he hears 
the shouts and jeers of all the little boys in sight. 
But, after all, the little boys’ hearts are general- 
ly in the right place, as the following incident 
will serve to show: 
Yesterday morning, as an old colored man was 
coming down town, the wind, in a frolicsome 
mood, blew his hat high in air and deposited it 
inside of the high iron picket fence of the old 
Franklin school-house. 
The gate was locked, the fence was high, with 
sharp pickets on the top, and the old man, hav- 
ing in vain tried to reach his hat through the 
fence, had exhausted his resources, and, with 
his head powdered with dust, was evidently al- 
most in despair of regaining it. But before 
leaving his uncomfortable walk before the fence, 
a bright little boy, on his way to Sunday school, 
came along, and, seeing at a glance the position 
of affairs, did not stop to laugh, but scaled the 
fence at once, recovered the hat and departed on 
his way, with the hearty thanks of the old man. 
That boy’s lessons have done him good, wheth- 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 








ed of Marshal Ney after the terrible retreat from 
Russia of Napoleon the Great: 


It is well known that this officer fought, dur- 
ing the retreat from Russia, with heroic courage, 
keeping always by the side of his soldiers. That | 
he survived the balls, cold and hunger that bat- 
tled incessantly his corps, seemed a miracle. 

One day as Gen. Dumas occupied the village 
of Stoluppeuen, he was informed that a peasant 
wished to see him. He was covered from head | 
to foot in sheepskin clothiug. 
“Where do you come from? 
wish?’ demanded the General, brusquely, in 
Polish. The man threw off his bonnet. The 
General made a gesture of surprise. 

“You, Marshal!’ 

Itwas Ney. He remained standing and silent. | 
“I believe that you command the rear guard,” | 
said the General. | 
“T,” said Ney, “am the rear guard.” 


Who do you 


—__~+or-___—_ 


FINDING THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE, | 
Many brave mariners have lost their lives, like | 
Sir John Franklin, in trying to find a passage | 
from ocean to ocean around the northern ex- 
tremity of our continent. But whales found it 
out long ago, and this knowledge is not lost. 
Here is a proof of it: 


A Jate number of the Commercial Advertiser, 
of Honolulu, relates the fact that one of the 


whale in the Arctic seas, which had in its body | 
aharpoon. This harpoon was known to belong | 
to a ship which was at that time cruising in the | 
northern seas, on the other side of the continent. | 
The whale had evidently passed from one open 
sea to the other by way of the Pole. He must 
have found open water, for even a whale must | 
come up at short intervals to blow. It is certain 

the Polar Sea is navigable for whales from one 

side of the continent to the other. But while it 

does not follow that ships would follow in the 

same track, the fact cited is one of considerable 

interest. Shipmasters may be able to navigate 

the Polar Sea when they know as much about 

navivation in high latitudes as this whale with 

a harpoon sticking in his back. 
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REMEDY FOR STINGS OF INSECTS. | 
There is one good use to which a filthy weed 
may be put, and for which we cordially recom- 
mend it. Henry Ward Beecher says: 


The other day, while gleaning a few remaining 
Bradshaws, as | took hold of a plum it sent a 
spark of fire into my finger! At any rate, that | 
was the impression of the moment, till a white- 
headed hornet darted off. I found it convenient | 
to come down from that tree. | 
But let me tell your million readers that we 
have discovered one good use for tobacco. It is 
the one best remedy for all stings of insects! 
Wet it so that the juice shall start, and place it 
on the place stung, and in one moment you are 
all right again. 
Last season a little grandchild, walking in the 
grass near a hank, fell upon a nest of hornets, 
and the hornets speedily fell upon her. She was 
sadly stung in some eight or ten places. Her 
screams brought the nurse. She, too, screamed. 
Everv body ran out of the house. 
“What's the matter?” and “What’s the mat- 
ter?” sounded from half a score of frightened 
mouths. 
Tobacco was at hand. Little wads of it were 
wetted, bound on the spots stung, and in ten 
minutes the little girl was playing again, nimble 
as acricket. And chiefly to set forth this reme- 
dy have we introduced this article. We rejoice, 
at length, to learn that tobacco has some reason 
for existing. It is the nasty plague of neat men, 
but is a good antidote for venomous inscct 
stings. 

—- + ee 


OLD TOOTPATHS. 
Nature abhors straizht lines, it is said, and 





er he obtained them at Sunday school or not. 


a 
“ORK UNCLEAN. 

So far as ti, Divine declaration, “Swine is 
unclean, and ©; },im ye shall not cat, neither you 
in your day, no, your posterity forever!” had 
its mot*~> and r.,son in the fact that the hog 
was in some peculiar way a Gentile beast, it 
ceases to be binding cnus now. God told Peter, 
when he objected to eating all manner of meats 
(including swine), ‘‘What I have cleansed that 
call thou not unclean.” 
But the cases of trichina discovered in recent 
times, together with tlie well-known habits of 
swine, naturally make us more shy of their meat 
than of good beef and mutton. A recent lec- 
turer on the subject says: 
The word scrofa or scrofula, in the Latin, when 
translated into English, means “sow!” and 
hence this terrible disease has received an ap- 
propriate name frum the early belief that the dis- 


she has certainly managed her land secnery so 
that we have to make a good many curves to get 
through it. There is a great deal of poctry in a 
footpath, and Mr. T. W. Higginson js not the 
only one that thinks so. He asks: 


Who cares whither a footpath leads? The 
charm is in the path itself, its promise of some- 
thing that the hich-road cannot yield. Away 
from habitations, you know that the fisherman, 
the geologist, the botanist have been there, or 
that the cows have been driven home, and that 
somewhere there are bars anda milk-pail. Even 
in the midst of houses, the path suggests school 
children with their luncheon-baskets, or work- 
men seeking cagerly the noonday interval or the 
twilight rest. 

A footpath cannot be quite spoiled, so long as 
itremains such. You can make a road a mere 
avenue for fast horses or showy women, but 
this humbler track keeps its simplicity and if a 
queen comes walking through it, she comes but 
as a village maid. Roads become picturesque 
only when they are called lanes and make be- 
lieve that they are but paths. 


family supposed it to be him, and gave up in de- 
spair all hope of ever seeiny him avain. 

The wife soon after died, and left a little or- 
Phan three years old to the cold charities of 
Mrangers. After a struggle of many years, 
Without the comforts of a home, amid the pinch- 
ings of poverty and want, the boy grew up to 
manhood. . The church, however, found and 
cared for him, assisted in his education, encour- 
aged his efforts to rise, and he at length became 
4 minister of the Gospel, and is now one of the 
most devoted pastors and acceptable preachers 
in the Connecticut Valley. 

He now learns, to his utter astonishment, that 


ease was peculiar to the swine, and as Lugol, in 


derived from “sleeping with the hog!” 





<< o—__—___—__ 
“I AM THE REAR GUARD.” 


great Frenchmen. 





his essay on scrofula and its origin, tells us, was 
. > > 


History loves to record the pithy replies of 
“The Old Guard never sur- 
renders,’ and McMahon’s, “The cuirassiers are 
no more,”’ are sayings famous in the literature 
of sorrow, and cloquent with the brave defiance 
of misfortune. The following anecdote is relat- 
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BABY 





STEAMBOAT. 


the large Mississippi steamers, when she saw a 
small stern wheeler following it. “O mamma!” 
said she, “there is a baby boat going after its 
big mamma.” She looked at them eagerly till 


the large boat passed out of sight, while the 


Nettie was watching the departure of one of 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
i. 
My 1, 2, 3, 4 you'll grant to be nigh, 
And my 2, 3, 4, own not far from your eye. 
G@. Re 
2. 
Iam three words, consisting of seventeen letters, 
My 1, 18, 17, 4, 5, 6 is much prized by Christians; 
my 7, 13, 3is one of the most wonderful of created 


| things; my 9, 5, 6 is good for food; my 9, 16, 12, 15, 
apie 4, 5, 6 is what all boys and girls like in summer; ed 
whale ships in that harbor recently captured a | 9, 16, 12, 6 is what we should all strive to be; my 4,5, 


15, 1, 6 isa pretty flower; my 7, 5, 14, 4 is found on 

the sea-shore; my 1, §, 10, 12, 4 is not pleasant com- 
any; my whole is the name of a religious society, 

formed for the benefit of children, KE. H. 





liaurboy, 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 


My Jirst is in grass, but not in hay, 

My second is in night, but not in day; 

My third is in glove, but not in hand, 

My fourth is in walk, but not in stand; 

My jifth is in rob, but not in steal, 

y sivth is in pare but not in feel. 

My seventh is in lake, but not in pond, 

My eighth is in gold, but not in bond, 

My «hole is wed frequently by boys in winter, 
A.W. F., 

5. 


CHARADE, 





My Jirst, l’'m sure you'll all agree, 
Is plainer far than A. B.C. 
Indeed, among them it is found, 
A letter fair, of pleasant sound. 
My second a proclamation is, 
Before a season, supposed of bliss. 
made three several times, 
To stop deceit and other crimes. 
It also means to curse or shun 
The man to whom the thing is done. 
My third an old-fashioned word denotes, 
When folks put on their caps or coats; 
Or, ’tis a title much in vogue 
when Spanish is the native brogue. 
My whole is a word of sad import, 
If the ship be sinking far from port; 
Or, if to leave some loved employ, 
We must a life's last hope destroy; 
Or if, when sorrow’s wave runs high, 
The friends we've trusted worse than die— 
Leave us to struggie with the wave 
Unhelped, nor siretch the hand to save. 
E. M. M. 
6. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

. To divide. 
A man’s name. 
A drinking vessel, 
‘To join 
. A part of the head. 
A girl. 

The initials give the Christian name, and the sinals 
the surname, of an English poct. 





Some CoN 


7. 
RIDDLE. 


I’m very useful when the night is dark; 

1 often rattle when the house-dogs bark ; 

With others like me i protect your door; 

But if alone my services are poor. 

One of a guard of many luindred strong, 

My services have been attested long; 

And merchandise on Jand and on the sea 

Has often been dependent upon me; 

And, like a wealthy trader, had I failed, 

Great would have been the losses thus entailed. 
he answer, when supplied, a moral brings, 

| Teaching the worth of even little things. 

J.B. 


Auswers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Fe-male. 2. Mounesyllabie. 
3. “Little pitchers have great ears.”’ 
4. “Faithful are the wounds of a friend, but the 
kisses of an enemy are deceitful.” 
6. Ford, Odor, Rope, Drew. 





small boat was still a little way behind, then 
turned with a sad face to her mother, saving, 








“The pone baby can’t catch its mamma. Isn’t 
it too bad?” 


6. “In haste accuse no man,” 

7. Sancho. 

8. Field, Earn, Ravenna, Gill, Unbar, Souchon, 
Oc, Nautilus—Ferauson, SCOTLAND, 
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Is THIS ALL? 

Sometimes I catch sweet glimpses of His face, 
But that is all. 

Sometimes He looks on me, and seems to smile, 
But that is all. 

Sometimes He speaks a passing word of peace, 
But that is all. 

Sometimes | think I hear His loving voice 
Upon me call. 


And is this all He meant when thus He spoke: 
“Come unto me?”’ 

Is there no deeper, more enduring rest 
In Him for thee? 

Is there no steadier light for thee in Him? 
O, come and see! 


O, come and see! ©, look, and look again! 
All shall be right; 

O, taste His love, and see that it is good, 
Thou child of night! 

O, trust thou, trust thou in His grace and power! 
Then all is bright. 


Nay, do not wrong Him by thy heavy thoughts, 
But love His love, 
Do thou full justice to His tenderness, 
is mercy prove; 
Take Him for what He is; O, take Him all, 
And look above! 


Then shall thy tossing soul find anchorage 
And steadfast peace ; 

Thy love shall rest on His; thy weary doubts 
Forever cease. 

Thy heart shal! tind in Him and in His grace 
Its rest and bliss! 


Christ and His love shall be thy blessed all 
orevermore! 
Christ and His light shall shine on all thy ways 
Forevermore! 
Christ and His peace shall keep thy troubled soul 
Forevermore! 
Horatius Bonar. 


—_ +or-— — 

HOW JOHNNY BRADY WAS SAVED. 

The Sunday School World tells this affecting 

story of the power of kindness in the case of a 

troublesome scholar of a large Sabbath school 
in Western Wisconsin: 





Johnny Brady was not positively a vicious boy. 
There was no spite, nor malice, nor coarse ugli- 
ness in him. He was listless, and overrun with 
pure mischief. 

No teacher had retained this boy long since 
he became a member of the school. Changed 
from one class to another, in the vain hope of 
making him attentive, he at last drifted into the 
“street boy’s class.” 

And now his present teacher, (the sixth or 
seventh) who had both tact und long expericnce 
added to earnest piety, had given him up in de- 
spair. What ought to be done? Must he be 
expelled ? 


At the next teachers’ meeting, after much 
hesitation and prayer, it was sorrowfully decided 
that the good of the school required that the 
unruly pupil should no longer remain in it: 


Next Sabbath Johnny was there, mischievous 
as usual. At the close of the lesson the super- 
intendent announced that he had a painful duty 
to perform. 

Without calling any name, he then described 
the bad boy, his home, his poor mother, his ig- 
norance, the evil influence of his bad conduct in 
the school, and the solemn decision of the teach- 
ers toexpel him. The school were to ratify or 
suspend that decision. 

He then spoke tenderly of Jesus’ love for this 
boy, and if expelled from these privileges, he 
might never hear of Christ or salvation again, 
but perhaps go on in sin to his everlasting de- 
struction. To save him from such an end, and, 
if it pleased God, to win him to Jesus, he asked 
the school to suspend the sentence for one month. 

The superintendent would be responsible for 
the good conduct of the lad, and earnestly asked 
that he might have one more opportunity of be- 
coming a better boy. Tears were in every eye. 
The touching appeal was closed by a prayer. 

The boy knew well that it was to save him 
from disgrace, and his eyes were riveted upon 
his kind advocate. The sentence of expulsion 
was suspended. After all but the superintend- 
ent had left the house, Johnny was found lin- 
geriny in the entry 

“1 don’t want to be a bad boy; I’ve tried to be 
good, but I can’t. Some way,I’m so full of bad, 
it will come out. What will become of me?” 
said he, looking up imploringly into his triend’s 
face. 

Kind and gentle advice followed. 
heart was won—vanquished by love. 

Not many weeks after, he was very sick of 
diptheria. He sent for his superintendent. 

“My boy likes you,” said poor Mrs. Brady. 
“I wanted to send for the priest, but Johnny 
wanted you.” 

“I knew you'd come,” said the sick boy. 
“Mother did not believe you’d care for such poor 
folks. May be I can’t live long. Won’t you 
pray with me, and tell me about Jesus? Stay 
with me as long as you can.” 

Daily he was visited; sometimes his friend 
remained for hours. When too choked by dis- 
ease to spenk above a whisper, he pleaded for 
his friend to stay a little longer, to pray and re- 
peat the story of the cross. 

The school gave him a proper burial, and have 
ever been thankful to God for the little hope poor 
Johnny Brady gave of tfying to love Jesus. 


The boy’s 


--- +> ——— 
A HORROR-STRICKEN SERVANT. 


Here is a quaint anecdote from the biography 
of Dr. Marshall Hall. Dr. Wilkins had lent Dr. 


Hall the well-known book, “Body and Soul,” 
and as it was not returned in due time, he sent 
this note: 
“Dear doctor, do send back my ‘Body and 
Soul;’ I cannot exist longer without them.” 
The servant who received the note read it (as 
servants somctimés will), and, horror-stricken, 


rushed into the kitchen, crying, ‘‘Cook, I can’t 
live any longer with the doctor!” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Matter enough,” replied the man; “‘our mas- 
ter has got Dr. Wilkins’ body and soul, and I 
don’t dare to stay where there are such goings- 
on!” 


42> 
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THE LITTLE GIRL “DEACON.” 

A writer in the Congregationalist tells of a 
very good-tempered little girl who once started 
to play “deaconess” for fun, and when her 
mother explained to her that adeacon’s duty 
was to take care of the sick and hunt up the 
poor,” thought she would try to be deaconess in 
good earnest. The following shows how sho 
succeeded, and that doing good is the same al- 
ways, no matter what name you go by: 





The next morning, to begin right, she jumped 
out of bed as soon as the doves tapped at her 
window, then when she came down to breakfast, 
she said “good-morning” cheerfully, and even 
fave an extra pat to her little dog. 

“Be good, Frisk, and you necdn’t have your 
ears boxed,” she said. 

“Mollie,” said her mother, “on your way to 
school, carry some milk to old Mrs. Martin.” 
She hesitated—there was that “lovely story” 
by Hans Andersen, she wanted to finish so 
much; but no, she said to herself, “not to-day. 
I’m God’s little servant to-day,”’ and as she put 
away her book, she said,’ “Go to sleep, little 
Klaus, we'll see each other by-and-by,” and off 
she trotted with the milk. 

“Why, Polly Deans, if yer don’t beat all,” 
said old Mrs. Martin, raising herself up on one 
elbow; “much obleeged. I haint gota soul to 
do a thing, an’ I’m half dead; now dear, ef you’d 
jest fix up the fire, and set the kittle a bilin’.” 
“TL can’t,” was Mollie’s first thought, but she 
made the fire and set the kettle humming, so I 
think her second thouzht must have been differ- 
ent. 

“Good-by, now, Polly, ye’ll be late to school. 
Yer just like what yer grandma used to be.” 
She was just in season to get into the school- 
room as the second bell was ringing. 

There was a new scholar in school, and after 
recess all the scholars laughed at him, Mollie 
with the rest. His trousers were too long, his 
toes bo-peeped out of his boots, and he kept his 
hat on. 

You ought not to laugh, you are not God’s lit- 
tle servant if you do; so she said to herself, “I'll 
swallow my handkerchief, and after school Pll 
speak to him, although such a funny, stupid, 
harum-scarum I never saw!” 

After school Kate Converse called, ‘‘Come, 
Mollie, and get some cocoanut cakes with me.”’ 
Mollie’s heart jumped; then she remembered 
the new scholar. ‘‘I can’t, to-day, Katie. Good- 
ry. 

Little Pat came out at last, and Mollie said, 
“O, how do you do, Patrick? I’m glad you’ve 
come to our school.” Ah, the boy’s face was 
not stupid now! 

“Be ye, raly, miss?” 

“Why, yes, why not? We have a real nice 
teacher, and she is my Sunday school teacher, 
so [ like her double. Do you go to Sunday 
school?” 

“T went once, miss, but them bieys laughed at 
me, they did.” 

“That was because you kept your nat on, Pat- 
rick. Come again, and take it off, and then 
they won't. We have some real nice new books. 
But good-by. Come some time and see my 
brother Charlie’s guinea pigs, won’t you?” 

“Heigho, here’s our Mollie, 
Aint it wondrous jolly? 
Walking home with Pat, 
Where's the like of that?’ 
shouted Charlie. 

“Hush, my boy,’’ said his mother, as the blood 
mounted to Mollie’s forehead. “She knows what 
she is about, and how is it?” she whispered, as 
the child hid her face on her shoulder. 
knows too, doesn’t He, little one?” 

“Do you think He does, mamma?” said Mol- 
lie, lifting her face, and smiling through her 
tears. “Then I'll never give up trying.” 

—- ~~ +o 
AN EXCITING ADVENTURE. 

In Russia wolves are large and fierce, and 
often desperate from hunger. They are hunted 
by companies of men, when they become too fe- 
rocious to be tolerated. A recent traveller gives 
an account of a hunt, in which one of the brav- 
est of the hunters, whose name. was Michael, 
would have been killed, but for the help of his 
companions. The party were on the track of an 
enormous wolf that had killed several persons, 
and committed unusual depredations : 


Michael, while quickening his pace to catch 
up, had been brought to a halt by the burst- 
ing of his shoe-strap, and must stop to adjustit. 
But there is one watching him who fully appre- 
ciates that defenceless posture. 

Poor Michael does not hear the rustle of that 
stealthy tread, does not see the gleam of that 
fierce yellow eye; but he cannot fail to hear the 
sharp crackle of the dead branches as a huge 
grayish mass shoots from the dark thicket, and 
falls right upon him as he rises, clutching fierce- 
ly at his unprotected side with its sharp white 
fangs. 

Yet even in this deadly peril the brave fellow 
does not lose heart. One moment’s grace is al- 
lowed him, while his assailant’s teeth fail to 
pierce his tough sheep-skin frock; and that mo- 
ment siftices. 

The wolf’s head is under his left arm-pit; in 
an instant his powerful arm is round its neck, 
jamming the beast’s throat in an iron clasp be- 
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hand he seizes its fore-paw, and holds the brute 
as in a vice, lifting his voice at the same mo- 
ment in a wild cry for help. 

And now begins a terrible struggle. No time 
to snatch up the trusty axe which has fallen 
just in front of him; itis a tug of sheer strength 
now. The wolf, erect on his hind legs, strains 
every nerve to tear himself free; once free, one 
strangling gripe of Michael’s throat will pay for 

ll 


Hold on, Michael, as you love your life! 
though your joints crackle, and your sinews 
start, and your head swim dizzily, hold on still 
—tighter, tighter, tighter! 

And 60, amidst the tomb-like shadows of the 
loncly forest, with the cold moon looking piti- 
lessly down upon it, does the death-zrapple pro- 
ceed. Thatiron pressure is beginning to tell at 
last upon the wolf. The fierce yellow eyes are 
“rowing dim, the huge jaws writhe convulsively, 
and from their edges the hot flakes of blood and 
foam spurt over Michael’s face. 

But how long can his hold upon the neck of 
the wolf be maintained? Are not his strained 
muscles already yielding? the stiffened fingers 
already relaxing their clutch? And the five 
staunch comrades who would rush to the rescue 
if they but knew—where are they? 

One last, despairing cry for aid, which the 
echoes of the lonely forest give back as if in 
mockery, and then every thing swims around 
the hunter, shadows dance before his eyes, a 
rushing, roaring sound sweeps past him, there is 
a dull crash close to his ear—and he falls ex- 
hausted to the earth. 

“Was fur ein Thier!” says the German, ad- 

miringly, thrusting his knife into the throat of 
the monster, whose skull is in a moment literal- 
ly shivered by the formidable hatchets of the ' 
hunters as they rush to the help of their com- 
rade. 
When we lifted Michael we found him, to our 
astonishment, completely unwounded, though 
utterly spent with his superhuman exertions. 
Llis first act on coming to himself was sufticient- 
ly characteristic. After crossing himsclf de- 
voutly, and murmuring a few words of prayer, 
he staggered up to the spot where the wolf lay 
dead, and bending over it, said, with a taunting 
grin, “Noo, brat, ya vigral, shto li?” (Well, 
brother, I’ve won, haven't I?’’) 
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HOW AN INDIAN CATCHES A SKUNK, 
Skunks have their uses (when dead and “tried 
out’) both in medicine and the arts, and some- 
body must catch them, bad as they are to get at. 
On this subject a Yosemite traveller makes the 
following contribution to natural history, which 
may do for theory if not practice: 


On my way up there, the other day, I saw two 
Indians up in a ravine slowly and stealthily ap- 
proaching each other, with their eyes riveted on 
an object which proved to be a full-grown 
skunk. The one who was behind held out his 
hand, and kept moving it round in a circle, the 
animal watching him allthe while. It prepared 
to make him a target several times, but the In- 
dian’s revolving hand seemed to distract its at- 
tention, and it did not execute the threat. 

All at once the Indian dashed upon it, twitched 
it up by the end of its tail, and held it high up 
and cracked its neck with a stroke of his hand. 

The whole operation was performed without 
the effusion of any stench whatever, which ap- 
pears to be the main point in killing, and the 
captors bore it away in triumph. The animal 
seemed to feelitself so ignominiously discomtited 
and disgraced in being hoisted by the end of the 
tail, that it abandoned its usual means of de- 
fence. 

We don’t advise boys to attempt playing In- 
dian in just that way. The experiments might 
cost too much before they learned how. 


—_+o>—___ 


A FINE COURTESY FROM ENEMIES, 

War has not rubbed out the delicate feelings 
in the German hearts towards their old neigh- 
bors, the French: 


Dr. Russell tells a story which, he says, has 
made a sensation in a circle at Versailles, as an 
illustration of peculiar national feeling on both 
sides. There are six artillery officers billeted in 
the house of a certain French baron, whose 
mother, nigh eighty years of age, lives in a 
house close by. 

The other day the French baron’s birthday an- 
niversary came round, and the Prussian officers 
became aware of it. So they got together and 
wrote a very pretty note, in indifferent French, 
expressing their sympathy with the misfortunes 
of the country which had brought on her such a 
mournful celebration of her son’s birthday, but 
not in the least degree compromising themselves 
as good Germans, and then in a body repaired 
to a room of the old baroness, with a magnifi- 
eent bouquet. 

Would these men be likely to kill the son and 
burn the mother out of mere brutal wantonness ? 
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NAPOLEON’S FLOWER. 


The violet is the emblematic flower of the Bon- 
apartes, as the lily is of the Bourbons. When 
Eugenie agreed to accept Napoleon's offer of 
marriage, she expressed it only by appearing, 
one evening, dressed in an exquisite violet toilet 
—violets in her hair, in herdress, even to a bunch 
in her hand. Louis Napoleon understood, and 
it was his only answer. Napoleon, while con- 
sul, selected this as his flower. It was through 
Josephine asking him to bring her a bouquet of 
them on her birthday—a desire he was only able 
to serve after very great difficulty. He culti- 





tween his side and elbow, while with his right 


the grave of Josephine. After his death his cof- 
fin was covered with the humble flowers he loved, 
Itis even said that in the earlier days of Louis 
Napoleon he was silently made acquainted with 
whom his secret friends were, by a cautious dis- 
play of violets. 


eee wena 
PATHETIC WAR-ANECDOTE, 

In describing the scenes that followed the sur. 

render of Metz, the correspondent of a London 

journal says: 


A touching incident occurred as I was walk- 
ing down a street. A veterinary surgeon of the 
ambulance corps came up, and said,— 
“Monsieur, Fs horse is dying for want of 
food; I have ridden him for four years; he has 
shared my rations, and latterly my bed; for 
three days 1 have had nothing to give him to eat, 
Give him something; save the poor thing’s life, 
and take him for your own; he is a good and 
faithful beast; you will never regret it.” 
I immediately accompanied the man, and on 
my way I bought two loaves of bread, which we 
cut up as we walked along. 
Arrived at the shed where his horse stood, the 
poor beast turned his head toward his master, 
and neighed out a welcome, though so weak 
that he could scarcely move. The man, rushing 
up to his horse, threw his arms around his neck, 
and, while the tears stood in his eyes, cried out, 
“Thou art saved! thou art saved!” 


—_———_o__—_ 


A BACHELOR COW. 
The false nicety of some ladies is amusingly 
illustrated by the following: 


An infuriated bull attacked a horse and car- 
riage in which Mrs. Rogers, of Auburn, was rid- 
ing, turned the vehicle over and injured the lady 
in a serious manner. A precise editress, who 
made a notice of the fact, alluded to the animal 
asa male cow. Some ladies at a private sewing- 
circle were speakiny of the casualty and injury, 
when one of the number who had not heard of 
the accident, inquired how the injury occurred, 
whereupon she was told that a gentleman cow 
turned the carriage over in a rage, &c. As the 
inquirer did not exactly comprehend the phras- 
eology, another lady explained the matter more 
definitely by stating that it was a bachelor cow. 


———_ 


JAPANESE ENGLISH. 
The following specimen of ‘Jap’ English is 
more polite than proper: 


Sado 6th, August 1870. 
My Dear S1r,—I am very much obliged to 
you for present very beutifull a photograph of 
your ship this morning to me and I should have 
any longer to keep and dlight myself for rare 
and cosely. 

I accept for your kindly invitation at 1 o’clock 
to-morrow to your steamer and then my officers 
are pleasant to see you as well as my happiness. 
I have the honor to be, my lord, 

Kato DAISANZI1. 
To Esqr. John C. Hubbard. 


———@————— 
_ 


THE GREATEST MAN IN GEERCE. 


Themistocles, the famous Greek, had a daugh- 
ter who was courted by two citizens of unequal 
fortunes. But he preferred the worthy to the 
wealthy suitor, and gave this pointed reason, 
namely : “that he had rather his daughter should 
have a man without money than money without 
aman.” 

It happened that a son of Themistocles had 
great influence over his mother; so one day The- 
mistocles observed, “This child is the greatest 
man in Greece, for the Athenians command the 
Greeks, I command the Athenians, his mother 
commands me, and he commands his mother.” 

eee ee 
SOME LONELY LIZARDS. 

California adds another contribution to her 
list of wonders. Several live lizards have recent- 
ly been found embedded in fir trees discovered 
in a forest near Calistoga. They are unlike any 
species now known. Scientists wiil be expected 
to explain this new miracle of the Pacific slope. 

We sometimes hear of “leaving the world to 
climb a tree,” but these reptile monks must have 
become sick of the world indeed to get inside of 
one—that is, if they “did it o’ purpose.” 

ah ee ee 
HIS LAST SHOUT. 

An officer related to Dr. Russell that at Sedan 
he saw a huge Prussian, who had been lying 
with his hand to his side in mortal agony, ms 
suddenly to his feet as he comprehended the rea- 
son of voices shouting for victory, utter a loud 
“hurrah,” wave his hands on hizh, and then, a 
the blood rushed from his wound, fall dea 
across a Frenchman. 


The enthusiasm of war is about the only relief 
to its personal pains and horrors. 





THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TRAP. 


“During my boyhood,” said an old man, “We 
had a schoolmaster whose way of catching idle 
boys was rather odd. One day he said to Us,— 

‘Boys, | must have closer attention to you 
books. The first one of you that sees anotliet 
boy idle, I want you to inform me, and I will at 
tend to the case. ia 

“*Ah? thought I to myself, ‘there is Joe Sim- 
mons, that I don’t like. I'll watch -him, andil 
L see him look off his book I'll tell.’ 





vated them assiduously while a prisoner at St. 
Helena; ty were profusely planted over 


“[ did so, and was caught in the trap the 
schoolmaster had set.” 
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THE CAT AND THE DOVE. 


Once,when a baby dove was young, 
And could not feed itself nor fly, 

The mother bird was very kind, 
And watched it with a loving eye. 


With tender care from day to day, 
She fed the hetpless little thing: 

And safely every nightitlay — 
Hidden beneath her pretty wing. 


But when it grew a larger bird, 
Covered with feathers soft and new, 
Quite able for itself to care, 
And find its food and water too— 


Its parents threw it from the nest, 
And would not have it any more 
To live with them, in what had been 

A little happy home before. 


A gentle lady owned the birds, 
And had a favorite cat as well; 
Of this kind pussy I have now 
Something most wonderful to tell. 


She did not pounce upon the dove, 
And kill it, as some cats would do; 
And, after it was eaten up, 
Lick her pink lips, and then cry Mew. 


No, no; she loved it far too well, 
And made it quite a little pet, 

And if it wandered from her side, 
Its absence filled her with regret. 


And when upon the lady’s hand 

The dove would perch and sit so free, 
Puss never would be left behind, 

But always jumped upon her knee. 


I wish the little boys and girls 

Who hear this story, would but try, 
Gentle and loving ones to be, 

Nor tease nor make each other cry. 


42> 
+> 





For the Companion. 


JOHNNY AND 











Johnny is a little dog with a white spot on his 
nose, the rest of him is all black, and if he didn’t 
have that white spot, you couldn’t see him of a 
dark night. 

Iam a little boy and my nameis John, but al- 
most every body calls me Jack, except the min- 
ister; but I guess he’s more polite. 

Lam notvery little, and I’ve worn boots nearly 
ayear. When I first had them I used to tuck 
my pants into them, so’s people would know I 
had boots. I don’t do sonow. I’m older and 
know better. ; 

My last name is Stone. I used to forget it, and 
then I had to think of something hard, and that 
was stone. Somebody asked me once what my 
name was, and I told them John Iron. I wasn’t 
in fun, and I didn’t mean to tell a lie, but I for- 
got. Idon’tdoso now. I’ve got a memory. 

Tlove Johnny, and I guess Johnny loves me, 
because he was named forme. And when I ask 
him if he loves Jack, he wags his tail on the 
floor, and it sounds just as though somebody 
was knocking. Then I give him some bread. 


He speaks for it. He don’t really speak. He 


barks, but that’s the way dogs speak. 

I get discontented sometimes, and so does 
Johnny. I always know when Johnny is not 
contented, because he keeps changing his places 
to lie down upon. When I am discontented, I 
don’t want to read, or play, or do much of any 
thing. If I am sick I have the doctor, but when 
I'm not content, I go over to grandpa’s. 

I didn’t tell you I have gota grandpa, but I 
have. He’s ever soold. He must be a hundred. 
He knows a good deal. He calls me Johnny 
Punks, because I used to call pumpkins punks. 
I didn’t know so much about long words asJ do 
now. 
always sit on grandpa’s knee, and he asks me 
if the bald place is larger or the silver field 
thicker. He means the great round place on the 


top of his head, where it’s all so shiny. The sil- 


‘| ball at Mr. Gooding’s store, and grandma gave 


Johnny likes to go to grandpa’s, for there’s a 
very nice dog there, that he is acquainted with. 
They play together, but they don’t bite. I won’t 
let Johnny bite. 





Grandpa used to fight once, and he’s gota 
great gun hung up. It’s real heavy. I can’t lift 
it. He tells me Jots of stories. I mean grandpa 
does. He was lost in the snow once, and had 
his feet frozen, and he didn’t have any thing to 
eat for a day and night. So I always take a 
cracker in my pocket in case I get lost. 

Grandpa thinks Johnny is a very nice dog, be- 
cause he don’t make much noise. Grandpa 
wears a white cloth round his head when he 
don’t want me to shout. He’s got a headache 
then, and he knows I like to shout. I guess all 
boys do. He’s teaching me to play on the drum, 
but I don’t learn very fast. The drumsticks are 
real heavy. 

Grandpa’s got lots of pictures, and there’s a 
horse in most every one. I like horses and po- 
nies. Johnny barks at horses, so I guess he 
don’t like them. 

Grandma lives with grandpa, and wears giass- 
es on her nose, so she won’t get her eyes dirty. 
She don’t like Johnny, because he tangled up 
her yarn, so I don’t let him come in her room. 
She don’t have teeth like mine. They don’t 
grow in her mouth. They are rich teeth, for I 
saw some gold on them, and she takes them out 
whenever she wants to. 

I go to see grandpa when she is up stairs, for 
I feel more athome with him. Iwas drumming 
with my foot on the floor once, and she said it 
made her nervous, so I stopped. My foot got 
asleep there once, and when it weke up it seemed 
as if I had needles in my feet. It didn’t last 
long. 

Grandpa gave me twenty-five cents to buy a 


me ten to put in the box for the heathen. I 
guess Mr. Gooding is poorer than the heathens. 
Grandma always gets me to take her letter to 


dressing the publisher, F. Gleason, No. 47 Summer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





PERSONS afflicted with Catarrh, Deafness, or Blindness, 
should read Dr. Carpenter’s cures, in this paper. 











First-CLass FURNITURE, of all descriptions, including 
elegant Black Walnut Chamber Sets, at Messrs. P. F. 
Packard & Sons, No. 56 Union St. The upholstery is en- 
tirely their own work, and warranted to give satisfaction 
in all cases. 








THROAT AFFECTIONS, such as Hoarseness, Loss of 
Voice, and weakness of the Bronchial Tubes, yield readily 
tothe White Pine Compound. For sale every where. 








HEADACHE AND D1#z1neEss, such as arise from a dis- 
eased condition of the stomach and blood, can be easily re- 
moved by using POLAND’8 HUMoR Doctor, which has 
no equal as a blood purifier or regulator in the numerous 
diseases of the stomach. It is a capital aid to nature 
in Dyspepsia, affording relief when other remedies fail. 
INITIAL STATIONERY—Only 35 cts. per box; three 
for $1. Box contains 24 sheets Paper and 24 Envelopes. 
Any letter desired. Address W. F. WHEA'TON, New 
Bedford, Mass 2—lw 


JUST THINK.—Your name beautifully printed on one 
dozen Visiting Cards, for two three-cent stamps. 
2—lw W. F. WHEATON, New Bedtord, Mass. 


EVOLVING KALIEDOSCOPES-—81 00. 


Holiday sensation—giving 50 different comical and en- 
tertaining Dissolving Views, constructed of the best ma- 
terials, and on scientific principles, sent free by mail, com- 
plete in a case, to any address, on receipt of price, $1 v0. 














Send 3-cent stamp for catalogue of Magic Goods, most 
suitable in the market. Address 
2—lw BARKLEY & CO., 52 John St., N. Y. 


AKE HOME ATTRACTIVE by providing 
useful Games. 
Send stamp for our new illustrated circular. 
D. B. BROOKS & BRO., 
55 Washington St., Boston. 


QOuTr BERKSHIRE INSTITUTE, Nsw 
MARLBORO’, Mass. English, Classics. Music and 
French. A Home School for both sexes. Winter Term 
opens Tuesday, Dec. 27. Send for Catalogue to B. F. 
Parsons, A. M., Principal. 1—3w 





1—lw 








[J*PRECEDENTED SALES! 
wats ct LARGE COMMISSIONS! 
WANTED—AGENTS (male and female) to sell 
Pictures every where. One agent alone has retailed 
over 8000 in the past three years, at 75¢ each, Another 
agent writes: “I can make more money in this busi 


The “Home Crrcie” is the best and cheapest illustrat- Catarrh E i 
ed story paper in the United States, brimful of good 
things every week. Only $2a year; single copies, 5 cents 2 
—for sale every where. Sample copies sent free by ad- D eat ness ! 


Blindness { 


Ww. H. Carpenter, M. D., 


147 Tremont St., Boston, 


Bovetes his attention exclusively to the scientific treat- 
ment and cure of Chronic Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Deafness, Discharges from the Ears, Noisesin the Head, 
Nasal and Aural Polypus, Scrofulous Sore Eyes, Granu- 
tar Lids, Opacitus, Films, and all diseases of the Eye, 


Ear, Throat and Lungs. 


FLIOME CURES. 
Testimonial of W. POUSLAND, Esq,, of Boston. 


It affords me great satisfaction to be able te testify to 
the success of Dr. Carpenter in treatment of Catarrh, 
and to inform sufferers from that terrible disease that there 
is hope for them. I contracted Chronic Catarrh thirty 
years ago, and it increased until it pervaded my whole 
system. I became very deaf—my eyes were weak and in- 
flamed, and discharged water so frequently that I was un- 
able to read without a handkerchiefin my hand to con- 
stantly wipe the tears away, My throat was full of mat- 
ter mornings, and required an hour’s exertion of hawking 
and expectorating to clearit; my nostrils were clogged 
with mucous, which would frequently become dry, very 
annoying and difficult to remove, while my head was dull 





i 
than I could on a $10,800 farm, all stocked.” Address, with 
stamp, WHITNEY & Co., Norwich, Ct. l—4w 





ISTORY OF OUR REGIMENT.—A charm- 
ing book for boys. 1t contains 315 octavo pages. Sent 
post-paid for only $1 Address FRANK CLUM, 24 
Gertrude St., Syracuse, N. Y. 1—8w 


EADER! Do you want employment at $27 a week, 
expenses paid? If so, address, with stamp, 
SPAULDING, CLARENCE & CO. 
5l—4w Ceresco, Mich. 
ROM A WEEK SALARY !—Young men want- 
ed as local and travelling salesmen. Address 
with stamp) R. H. Wacker, 34 Park Row, N.Y. 46-13w 


~~ a@ Month, with Stencil and Key- 
$250 Check Dies. Secure Circular and Sam- 
ples free. 8S. M. Srencer, Brattleboro’, Vt. 40—6m 














TURNER’S 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL! 


Asafe, certain, and speedy cure for 


Neuralgia and all Nervous Diseases. 


ITS EFFECTS ARE MAGICAL. 


An UNFAILING REMEDY for Nevuraceora FAcIAauis 





the post-office. She writes with ink. I wish I 
could write with ink. I use a slate and pencil, 
and print letters, but my fingers get tired very 
soon. 
I like to draw houses, or a sled best. I went 
coasting last winter. Johnny went, too. He 
can’t coast, but he runs along hy the side of the 
sled. I tried to fasten him to a sled once, and 
make him draw me, but he didn’t like it, so I 
didn’t trouble him again. 





I don’t like to coast when the ice is like glass. 
That is good for skating. I can’t skate, I am 


to skate ever so far, but he can’t do so now. 

I’m discontented, telling you all this, and 
Johnny is too, of hearing it, so I guess I’ll go to 
grandpa’s, and have a talk with him. 

My hair curls, and it’s black. Mother combs 
it all out smooth, but it crinkles right up again. 
I wish I could go fishing, but I guess I’ll go and 
see grandpa, and when I come back, I’ll tell you 
what he says, if the editor will let me. 


too little. Ican’t even stand on skates. I tried end = ee dividends. This is the only 
‘ings Bank in the at 
to once, but I felldown. Grandpa says he used posits for each and every month they remenn te tee, 


— often effecting a perfect cure ina single day. No form 
of Nervous Disease fails to yield to its wonderful power. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuraigia, affect- 
ing the entire system, its use for a few days affords the 
most astonishing relief, and rarely fails to produce a com- 
plete and permanent cure. it contains no materials in 
the slightest degree injurious. It has the unqualified ap- 
proval of the best physicians. Thousands in every part 
of the country gratefully acknowledge its power to soothe 
the tortured nerves, and restore the failing strength. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
One package ......... $1 2 «+++ 6 cents 
Six packages a... eee ee ee Ke 
It is sold by all dealers in drugs and medicines. 


TURNER & CO., Proprietors, 
2—lyeop 120 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


PHAM’S DEPILATORY POWDER.—Re- 
moves supertluous hair in Jive minutes, without 
njury to theskin. Sent by mail for $1 25. 
UPHAM’S ASTHMA CURE 
Relieves most violent eae in FIVE MINUTES, and 
effects a speedy cure. Price, $2 by mail. 

THE JAPANESE HAIR STAIN 
colors the whiskers and haira beautiful BLACK or BROWN. 
It consists of only one preparation. 15 cents by mail. Ad- 
dress 8. C. UPHAM, No. 721 Jayne St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Circulars sent free. Sold by all druggists. 50—3m 








THEA NECTAR 
IS A PURE 
BLACK TEA! 
GREEN TEA FLAVOR. 


Warranted to suit all Tastes. 48-—8w 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 48 Summer 8t., cor. of Arch, Boston. 


SIX PER CENT. 


Per annum Interest will be paid by this Institution. 


From this date on all DEPosits which remain in Bank six 
months next prior to the semi-annual dividend days, and 
five per cent. on all other deposits foreach and every full 
intervening calendar month they have remained in bank 





The Institution has a guarantee fund of $200,000 
ye day of Octobega surplus mening $15,000" 
2w 


W. B. 
SEARS, 


PIANO FORTES 
From $50 to $275. Cheapest place in Boston 
to buy. Every Piano in good order and warranted. 





Fire Insurance Agent, 


40 State Street, 
*38—lyeow BOSTON. 











Yer field he calls his white hair. 


Jack STone. 


and disag bl Dr. C.’s remedies have cured my Ca- 
tarrh and improved my hearing so I can hear my watch 
tick. My throat is clear mornings; the discharges trom 
my nose are moist and natural; the disagreeable sensa- 
tions have left my head; and I now read an hour without 
wiping my eyes, they feeling quite natural and well. 

WM. POUSLAND, 


No. 15 Ferry Street, Boston. 
Dec. 5, 1870. 





Testimonial of an Old Resident of Salem. 
(From the Salem Observer.) 


My ears were affected some years, and I had become so 
deaf as to be unable to sustain ordinary conversation, and 
to unfit me for my occupation of night w:ichman, and I 
teared I must relinquish my situation. lat, fortunately, 
I consulted Dr Carpenter in August, 1869, who pronounc- 
ed it Catarrhal Deafness, which he though@he could cure. 
His opinior proved correct, for under his treatment my 
hearing was restored so I can hear as well as before the 
disease. 

Any of my brother watchmen will testify to the above 
facts. JOHN B. MANSFIELD, 

No. 11 Nursery Street, 

Salem, Mass., Nov., 1870. x 


Testimonial of Thomas Prince, Esq., of 
Boston. 

Boston, Dec. 7, 1870. ‘ 
W. H. Carpenter, M. D.: 
My Dear Sir,—I write this to acknowledge your skill 
and kindness in treating my son for Otorrhea or Discharge 
and ulcerated condition of the ear, resulting from scarlet 
fever, which had become chronic, and failed to yield to 
treatment until it came under your care, when, after about 
three months, he was restored to health. I shall not fail 
to recommend others similarly afflicted to apply to you, 
You are at liberty to publish this if it will be of service to 
you. Very respectfully yours, i 
No, 2 Rollins Street. THOMAS PRINCE, 


Testimonial of Mr. D. H. Shahan, No. 235 
Essex Street, Salem, Mass. ? 
{From Salem Observer.) 

I placed myself under the care of Dr. Carpenter in July, 
1869, to be cured of chronic inflamed eyes and chronic ca- 
tarrh, both of which I had for some time. Dr. C.’s reme- 
dies were perfectly satisfactory, having cured these diseas- 
es. Any person interested can converse with me at the 
office of this paper. D. H. SHAHAN, 

Salem, Mass., Aug. 1, 1870. 





Dr. C. is also permitted to refer to the following persons: 


DEFECTIVE HEARING OF TWENTY YEARS’ 
STANDING CURED! 


Mr. SMITH, of Newburyport, Mass., who had during 20 
years gradually lost his hearing, in a letter to Dr. C., dated 
Dec. 5, writes: “My hearing, that was restored by your 
treatment, remains good.” 


Mr. C. G. FRYE, of Waltham, whom he cured of Ca- 
tarrhal Deafness, during February and March, 1870. 


Mr. FRANK DENNIS, son of B. F. Dennis, Esq., the 
well-known tuner of piano-furtes, late of Salem, now of 
Lynn, Mass., cured of Otorrhea in 1864. Hearing remains 
perfect and ears healthy. 


Mrs. MARY E. WYER, Middle Street, Portland, Me., 
cured of blindness, after having been unsuccessfully treat- 
ed by six eminent physicians. 





Mundreds of other testimonials can be seen at Dr. C.’8 
Rooms, No. 147 Tremont Street, where he can be consult- 








2-—émeow WM. C. HILL, 21 La Grange S8t., Boston. 


ed, Sundays excepted, from 10 to 4 daily. Residence, 15 
Rollins Street, 2—lw - 
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TERMS: 
The Surscrirprion Price of the CoMPANION is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIKK. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 





THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is reevived by the Publishers for its discontin- | 
vance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 

@ quired by law. | 

PAYMENT for the Compamon, when sent by mail, | 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE C rRo- 
cuRED, send the money in a revisteres All | 
post-masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested ty do so. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper, 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notitied by letter when @ subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Tne courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 

. pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent Your name cannot be found on our 
bovks unless this is done. 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 











GREAT GUNS. 

If the boys have forgotten, or never knew, 
their fathers may remember the excitement over 
the fifteen-inch cannon used on our monitors 
during the war, and the still greater one, over 
the first twenty-inch gun ever cast in this coun- 
try, or any other. This was mounted for trial 
at Fort Hamilton, in New York Bay, and hun- 
dreds of people went down to see it. 

What would they think, then, of a thrity-inch 
gun, having room enough inside for a Tom 
Thumb couple to dance a hornpipe?. Open their 
eyes as I did, and ask, at once, How is it done? 

Nothing, save the making of gunpowder, re- 
quires greater care, and the larger the cannon 
are, the more essential is it that every process 
should be perfect in its way. 

The first necessity is a mould, or flask, as it is 
ometimes called. This is made of clay, the 
same as that used in the “pots” for glass-mak- 
ing, and the two halves before baking are paint- 
ed inside with a mixture of molasses and ground 
anthracite coal. Then they are wheeled to ovens 
and baked till thoroughly dry. This is a very 
important point, as if any moisture remained in 
them, the red-hot metal in casting would turn it 
instantly to steam, spoil the gun, and perhaps 
cause a dreadful explosion. Once baked, the 
two parts are keyed together, caulked with clay, 
and are then lowered into pits and buried up to 
the muzzle. 

All guns are cast upright, with the mouth up- 
wards. Those under nine-inch are cast solid, 
and afterward bored out by alathe. Above nine- 
inch calibre a core is put in the centre of the 
mould, which, when drawn out, leaves a hollow 
ready for shaping and smoothing. 

The furnaces in which the gun metal is melt- 
ed have very high cupolas, and therefore no 
blast is needed, the draft being strong enough to 
bring about quick melting. 

Two sorts of iron are used in making cannon; 
a mixture of Juniata and Hanging Rock pig, 
and this must be fused, often two or three times, 
to give the right density and tenacity. When 
ready, it is led from the cupola through troughs 
to the moulds, which, when filled, are left un- 
disturbed for twenty-four hours. Then the core 
is carefully taken out, and either a jet of cold 
air forced into the bore, or cold water thrown in 


|on while red-hot, which contracting as they 


| and at last iron bullets were thought of. 


| cap. 


| soon forgotten. 


thousand dollars, and which is the only machine 
in the world able to finish a gun properly. 

How different this all is from the days when a 
gun was simply an iron tube, with rings driven 


cooled, made a gun of great firmness! Iron bolts 
were first shot from them, then round stones, 
In the 
meantime, some long head had invented hand- 
guns, which knocked over the shooter almost as 
surely as the shootee. This hand-gun was at 
first a simple barrel, with an open touch-hole at 
the top, and the gunpowder was fired by a coal 
of fire, or a lighted splinter or match. This was 
too dangerous work, and soon the stock was 
bent, and a match-lock used. 

With Henry VIII. came in the wheel-lock, but 
many years passed by before either guns or pis- 
tols were thought much of in battle. Gunpow- 
der was obtained with difficulty, and archers re- 
mained the strength of the British army, till 
other nations made improvements, which grad- 
ually did away with all old fashions. 

From the Dutch, came the flint-lock, in the 
reign of Charles II., and till within the1last thirty 
years it underwent very little alteration. Since 
then all sorts of changes have been made, and, 
most important of all, that of the percussion 
Quecrly enough, this idea found birth in 
aclergyman’s brain, but his experiments were 
not successful, and it was not till some years 
later, in 1816, that one Joseph Egg, made a gen- 
uine percussion cap. So greatis the prejudice 
against new things, that they were not used by 
the English till 1889, and by the French a year 
later. Cartridges again have taken their place 
in rifles, though percussion caps are used alto- 
gether with shot, and some other sorts of guns. 

And now one special word for the boys. I 
know it is considered a sure sign of courage 
and approaching manhood, to use a gun as reck- 
lessly as if it were a stick of wood; to point it 
at screaming sisters, who “cannot bear a gun,” 
or at some shrinking boy, who would like to 
scream, if he dared. ; 

Let me tell you, my friends, that he who has 
secn most service with a gun, best realizes its 
danger, and the old hunter who has shot his 
hundreds of deer, and bear, and buffalo, or the 
gray-headed soldier, who has been through scores 
of battles with Indians on the plains, will hold 
his gun so carefully, you would say, “What a 
spooney !” 

The cautious are the daring in this case, as in 
a good many others, and experience will teach 
you that guns, great or small, are not to be tri- 
fled with. HELEN C. WEEKS. 


a. od 


HOW TO CHOOSE A CANARY. 
The following hints may perhaps be useful to 
our readers in the choice of a tame specimen: 


First, entirely «green birds, or such as are 
brightly marked with green, are usually very 
strong, and in consequence, their voice is often 
disagreeably loud. Secondly, such as are of a 
yellowish brown or dark yellow, are weakly, and 
seldom breed. ‘Thirdly, the variegated kinds do 
not often have prettily marked young. Fourth- 
ly, such as have red eyes are weak. And, fifth- 
ly, should birds with a crest be preferred, the 
purchaser must be careful that there are no bare 
spots on them. 

In order to ensure a good singing canary, it is 
necessary to procure such as have parents gifted 
in that respect, and during the course of instruc- 
tion the bird should not be allowed to hear the 
song of other birds, as the notes which it would 
thus acquire would be unnatural, and therefore 


In Andreasdorf the people are most careful 
only to allow the young to copy the notes of 
such male singers as are experts in the art, as 
should the little pupil, even when four years of 
ave, hear a bad singer, it is pretty sure to imi- 
tate all its faults, and even in old age will 
sometimes retain this tiresome trick. 

The canary will learn tunes played upon an 
organ with little difficulty, but after a time often 
perform them inaccurately. We have tried the 
experiment of placing the pupil with two old 
males, and have always found it prefer to imi- 
tate the bird whose song gives it the least trou 
ble, and thus it acquires shakes and thrilling 
notes with much greater ease than the flute-like 
tones or deep rolling song of the nightingale.— 
Cassell’s Book of Birds. 


~>—____—_- 
JAPANESE HOUSE. 
The Japanese have habits of living about as 





in small streams, till the piece is entirely cooled. 
A twenty-inch gun must be left undisturbed for 
# month, to cool properly. 

Over the pits where the great guns are cast 
are enormous cranes, capable of lifting twenty- 
four tons, and by them the pieces, when cool, are 
lifted and sent into the finishing room, where 
are boring and turning lathes, and a planer, ca- 
pable of planing a piece of metal thirty feet long, 
ten feet wide, and eight feet thick. 

In the Fort Pitt foundry, where the twenty- 
inch guns are made, is alathe which cost thirty 


unlike ours as the inhabitants of the moon, if 
that satellite has any living beings. Here is a 
sketch of a Japanese house: 


When the walls of a house are up it consists 
of but one large room, which is then cut up by 
partitions, which are nothing more than sliding 
screens that close up into each other in a fash- 
ion that admits of one apartment being divided 
into a dozen distinct ones instantly. There are 
no chimneys attached to the houses, and they 
contain no beds, chairs or tables. ~ 

The floors are covered with a series of clean 
bamboo mats or cushions, each six feet by three, 





are stuffed with light wool or moss, and are as 
soft and yielding to pressure as the heaviest 
Brussels velvet. 

These mats fit in with each other as regularly 
as the squares on a chess board, and the whole 
floor is kept as clean and is dusted as often as 
the mahogany sideboard in the house of a Dutch 
burgher. No fleck of dirt is ever allowed to rest 
upon the polished surface of the matting, and 
to step upon it with a pair of boots would be a 
greater insult than to make a footstool of a 
seven hundred doilar piano. 

The family sit upon the matting all day, with 
their legs bent under them, in a shape that would 
give any foreigner incurable paralysis in fifteen 
minutes, and they sleep upon it at night. 

A Japanese pillow is a curiosity in its way. It 
is nothing but a rocker of a cradle, broad enough 
to stand alone, with a semi-circular depression 
on the upper side. The Japanese lie full length 
on the floor, place not their head but their neck 
in the crescent-shaped hollow on the upper side 
of the pillow, and rock themselves to sleep in a 
few minutes. 

— + ——_— 


THE MAGIC SHIRT. 
One of the Middle Age superstitions was that 
of the Christmas shirt or tunic, which is thus 
described : 


The magic shirt was prepared as follows: On 
Christmas Eve three young girls. under seven 
years of age, were to spin a thread, weave it in- 
to cloth, and sew it into a shirt between sunset 
and sunrise. The shirt was to reach from the 
neck half way down the leg, and to be without 
sleeve. On the breast were to be embroidered 
two crosses and two heads. The head to the 
rizht was to wear along beard and a helmet, 
and that to the left “a crown resembling the 
crown worn by the devil.” <A shirt thus pre- 
pared was reputed invulnerable, i. e., weapon- 
proof. 
+o 


TWO BIG HOGS, 
Teachers sometimes blunder a little as well as 


other people. This man perpetrated a joke 
without meaning it: 


In a speech delivered before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Louisville, Mr. H. Thane 
Miller, of Cincinnati, related a lauguable inci- 
dent. He and another Cincinnatian were intro- 
duced to a school in Halifax. The teacher told 
his pupils where Cincinnati was, and added that 
they had more and bigger hogs than any place 
else in the world, ‘‘and,” said he, “we have two 
representatives here to-day.”” Mr. Miller said it 
was a mixed compliment, but they had to take it. 


Qe 


A BIG FIRE, 


The aurora borealis was recenfly visible in 
England, and excited great astonishment. A 
traveller who happened to be in Leicestershire 
at the time found the inhabitants of a certain 
village gazing intently at the phenomenon. One 
of these observers said, “There is France for 
you.” The traveller was rather taken aback, 
but found, upon inquiry, that the villagers all 
believed the red licht in the sky to be the reflec- 
tion of Paris on fire. One of the villagers said, 
“My, how it burns!” and another exclaimed, 
“They’re gettin’ it hunder now!” 


+ 





Wrone Enp Foremost.—A curious typo- 
graphical error recently occurred in a morning 
paper. In giving an account of an inquest, it 
stated that “the deceased bore an accidental char- 
acter, and the jury returned a verdict of excel- 
lent death.” 

An Trish poet once started to ask for “A Cot 
by the Shannon,” but got the letters misplaced, 
and wanted ‘‘a shot by the cannon ” 


Tue Rooster THAT CouLpn’t.—A corres- 
pondent writes: We presume your readers have 
all seen a half-grown Shanghai rooster try to 
crow. Our Minnie saw one try, too; and, after 
all his fuss, he came down on the flattest of B 
flats. “Humph!” said Minnie; “him fought him 
could rooster, and him couldn’ t.’’ 


Inp1A RUBBER AND MILKWEED.—The “cau- 
cho,” or rubber tree, though of a different spe- 
eies from that of the East Indies, produces a 
gum which constitutes most of the rubber of 
commerce. Agassiz puts this tree, forty or eightv 
feet high, in the same class with the “milkweed” 
of our American pastures. 


CrvuELTY REWARDED.—The proprietor of a 
$10,000 house in San Francisco saturated a rat 
with Kerosene oil and set fire to it. The rat ran 
under the house, and now the man has no $10,000 
residence. 


“HAVE you much fish in your bag?” asked a 
person of a fisherman. 

“Yes, there’s a good eel in it,” was the rather 
slippery reply. 


A CLERK in the Binghamton post-office heard 
a tap at the window of the ladies’ department, 
when who should he find there but a man by 
the name of Drake, to whom he said, ‘‘Mr. Drake, 
you will please go to the other side; this depart- 
ment is for ducks!’ 


A LAWYER of this citv has conspicuously dis- 
played in his office the following suggestive no- 
tification: ‘Gentlemen who expectorate on the 
floor cannot expect-to-rate as gentlemen.” 


A New HAMPSHIRE paper makes merry over 
the fact that, as a party of Philadelphians were 
riding in its vicinity last summer, one young 
lady remarked, in passing a clump of white 
birches, that it was “singular how much pains 
these people took to whitewash their trees clear 











and nicely bound with red or blue tape. They 


to the top.” 


How Pleasant. 


How pleasant in the Winter time, 
When all without is cold and drear, 
Around the fire, in prose or rhyme, 
Some interesting tale to hear. 
We sometimes valued lessons learn 
Of things that happened long ago; 
Then to the present if we turn, 
*T will oft a pleasant contrast show. 
To see the Bors in good warm “CLOTHES” 
Doth make our fireside joys complete, 
Reminding us of GEORGE FENNo’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 





For Covens, COLDS AND THROAT DISORDERS, us, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” having proved their effica- 
cy by atest of many years. The Troches are highly ree. 
ommended and ee by Physicians. Those ex. 
posed to sudden changes should always be supplied wiih 
*The Troches,”’ as they give prompt relief. 

Owing to the good reputation and popularity of the 
Troches, many worthless and cheap imitations are offered, 
which are good for nothing. Be sure to OBTAIN the true 
* Brown's Bronchial Troches."* Sold everywhere. 

THE 


AND ALMANAC. 


TO BE ISSUED JANUAR ¥ Ist, 1871. 

It contains an interesting History of Almanacs; 
Civil, Commercial, an gricultural Informa- 
tion concerning ail the Governments in the World; a 
GENERAL SUMMARY Ofall the BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS 
and RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS in the World, with a 
complete MINISTERIAL DrRECTORY of nearly every Relig- 
ious Body in the United States, a complete List oF aLy 
THE COLLEGES. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, MEDICAL 
and Law SCHOOLS in the United States. 


Price, One Dollar. 


All payee subscribing and paying for the NEW YORK 
OBSERVER for one year ($3) will receive a copy of this 
valuable work 





GRATUITOUSLY. 
Sample copies of the Observer sent free. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Jr. & CO., 
37 Park Row, New York. 
Pa to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
—2w 


How “do you Feed your Children? 





This is certainly a question of importance, and one 
worth a consideration at the hands of every mother, for 
surely it is not (or should not be) a matter of indifference 
what food you give your children if health, strength, 
comfort, and a good constitution are otf any consequence 
to you. 


Thousands of little ones die annually—IN PLAIN WoRDs, 
ARE STARVED TO DEATH—for want of PROPER nourish- 
ment. Different kinds of Food have been and are now 
offered to the public, but THE food and only food suitable 
for children, and approved of by invalids, is 


DR. RIDGE’S, 


which has had an unp dented and i ing sale in 

Great Britain, the Duminion of Canada, and wherever 

introduced. The Patentee is a gentleman of 35 ycars 
ful London p i 


(a7~ Sold by Druggists.and Grocers in cans, 
35 cts., 65 cts., $125 and $175. 


(A great saving is effected by purchasing the large sizes,) 
Wholesale by T. METCALF & CO., Tremont St., Boston, 
° and all wholesaie drug houses. 


WOOLRICH & Co., 
*48—6weop Factory, Malden, Mass. 


WANTED—Agents ($20 per day) to sell the 
celebrated HOME SHU?TLE SEWING MACIIINE. 
Has the UND: R-FEED, makes the “lock-stitch"’ (alike on 
both sides), and is fully licensed. The best and cheapest 
family Sewing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK & CO., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Chicago, ILL, or St. Louis, Mo. *44—ly 


2 INSTALLMENTS. v4 
$5 a $5. 
REMOVAL! 
SEWING MACHINES, 
ENGLEY & RICE, 

(The OLDEST HOUSE in the business in Boston) 


We have removed from 130 Tremont Street, to the new 
and spacious rooms 


323 WASHINGTON ST., cor. WEST, 


Where we shall sell all the first-class SEWING 
MACHINES on more favorable terms than any Com- 
pany in New England, FOR CASH. 
Cash by $5 monthly installments, or may be paid 
for in work. jes desiring to buy a Machine on ayT 
lan will find it to theiradvantage to call before purchas 
ng. *43—l3w 
. _ $75 to $250 per month, every where, male 
q@ and female, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROV- 
f— ED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
taj Guilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider in a most 
cp superior manner, Price, only $15. Fully licensed 
< and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
| any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful, 
or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the *Elas- 
SQ tic Lock Stitch."" Every second stitch can be cut, 
tJ and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without 
= tearing it. We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month 
= and expenses, or a commission from which twice 
<< that amount can bemade. Address SECOMB & CO., 
> Boston, Mass.; PITTSBURGH, Pa.; St. Lovis, Me, 
or CHICAGO, ILL. 48 13w_ 


HAPPY HOURS. 


An Illustrated Magazine for Boys and 
GirfS, containing ‘Tales, Travels, Adventures, Ornament 
tal Art. Scientific Recreations, Tricks, Puzzles, etc., ete. 
Only 25 cents a year; five copies for $2. Send stainp for 
Premium List. ROORBACH, Publisher, 102 Nas- 
sau Street, New York. 49—3m 























DO YOU WANT BUSINESS? ¢ werennete, 
oROFIT. 
AT OR NEAR HOME, } 


To occupy your whole or spare time. If so, address 
(eating weet peper yon saw this in) J. N. RICHARD 
Y & CO., *46-8W 
USE THE “VEGETABLE 


SON & OSTON, MASS. ad 
1826 PULMONARY BALSAM.” 1870 
The old standard remedy for Coughs, Colds, Consumption 
—nothing better. CuTLERR Bros & Co., Boston. 48-2 


GENTS WANTED—($225 a Month)—by the 
American Knitting Machine Co. 
TON, MASS., or ST. LOUIS, MO. dom 














C. H. Snconps, Pamtar, 50 BRoMFIELD Sr., BosTos. 
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